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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


BY RICHARD HOOKE. 


ISTINGUISHED men, in many cases, stand in public 
estimation either far above or far below their real 
merits, and no class or calling suffers greater tossings on 
the fickle tide of fashion than that of the artist. Some of 
them have the good fortune to be idolised and overrated 
during their lifetime, live in affluence and honour, but 
soon sink into oblivion, and their works follow them. 
Others live in poverty, and die neglected, but their works 
live after them. Pictures that are without merit get into 
the hands of clever and unscrupulous men, who, for mer- 
cenary ends, and with the powerful assistance of the 
pen and the press, laud them beyond all measure, and 
the verdict is willingly accepted by an ignorant and 
foolish public, ever swinging to-and-fro in the crazy 
extremes of fashion. Of these mysterious fluctuations of 
fashion and taste, the subject of the present paper affords 
a singular example as one who, I think I shall be able 
to show, was remarkable as being, during his own life- 
time at least, the most popular artist of his age, or, I might 
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venture to say, of any other age or country, but whose 
reputation seems to suffer the foulest injustice from igno- 
rant and presunptuous art critics of the present day. 

I think I can lay claim to the privilege of knowing 
more about the life and works of this artist than many 
now living, because I chanced to spend twelve months 
as a private pupil in the studio of the late John 
Wood, an artist of high eminence half a century ago, 
and who in his early life was many years pupil and 
assistant to Lawrence, whom he regarded as little short of 
being the greatest of artists and the greatest of men. This 
gentleman had access to most of the private galleries and 
collections in which Lawrence’s best works may be found, 
and he seemed to think that the greatest kindness he could 
confer on me and other of his friends—besides being a great 
pleasure to himself—was to take us on little holiday excur- 
sions to these places. 1 have often heard him make the re- 
mark that of all great artists Lawrence is the least fairly 
represented in the public galleries of his native country, and 
Mr. Wood’s explanation of this was that the wealthy owners 
of Lawrence’s best works—and these being chiefly family 
pictures—prized them too highly ever to let them out of 
their possession. The Lawrence display at the Art 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, in 1857, compared 
with what I had seen in private collections, confirmed me 
in the same opinion. In our late Jubilee Exhibition, 
Lawrence was represented by two of the feeblest portraits 
I have ever seen from his hands, if they were from his 
hands, which I much doubt. If only his original portrait 
of Canova—of which I have seen many weak copies 
—had been hung in this exhibition, I believe it would 
have ranked in the highest class of portraiture. 

Thomas Lawrence was born in Bristol in the year 1769. 
His father, Thomas Lawrence, was one of those gifted men 
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who are everything by turns, and nothing long. For a 
time he was landlord of an hotel in Devizes, near Bath; 
he was a man of very refined tastes and sanguine tempera- 
ment; he was notable for his great affection for, and pride 
in, his son, and also for his unwise interference with that 
son’s artistic education. 

Mr. Lawrence, however, had, it appears, much blue blood 
in his veins, which had run in a long stream through both 
sides of the house for many generations. A Mr. Lysons, 
whom Thomas Campbell, the poet, calls the most learned 
antiquarian of his day, traces it back to Sir Robert Law- 
rence, who valiantly helped the lion-hearted Richard to 
slay Saracens in Palestine in 1191. An aristocratic writer, 
in a periodical of the time, says: “ Yes, the great artist 
belongs to our caste, and that he is not of plebeian breed 
may be read in his lineaments and manners, as in the 
mould of his mind.” This is not the only one of the 
admirers of the success‘ul artist who indulges in such ful- 
some flattery, for another writes: “Lawrence's perfect 
development of form and face, as well as his genius, is due 
to his pure blood and high breeding.” I, for my part, 
dissent widely from such opinions, as whatever high or 
pure breeding may do for the lower animals, I don’t 
believe it has been proven to develop either the intellect 
or physique of the human race, else why is it so notable 
that old families degenerate, die out, and leave their places 
to be filled by those who rise from the ranks? This may 
probably be accounted for by the well-known evil effects 
of indolence and luxury on our physical and intellectual 
powers, while poverty or necessity give a stimulus to both 
mind and body; hence, most of our greatest men have 
sprung, not from the fanatic knights of Palestine, but from 
the masses, whose healthy brows have sweated for genera- 
tions over the plough and spade. But to return to young 
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Lawrence—whatever was his lineage—at ten years of age 
we might venture to say he was the most remarkable boy 
in England. At eight years old, it appears, he could sketch 
a most faithful likeness in seven minutes, and his talent for 
the drama was equally developed, so that the great Garrick, 
who often made him recite in his presence, was unable to 
advise whether he should pursue art or the drama. He 
was also later on a great athlete, and it was said by Lord 
Charles Stewart, afterwards Marquis of Londonderry, and 
known in military circles of the time as “ Forty-fifth, 
follow me,” that had Lawrence’s brain been less developed, 
he would have been the first pugilist in England.* 

The popularity of Lawrence at an early age may be 
judged of when his portrait, painted by Prince Hoare, 
an artist then considered second only to Reynolds, was 
engraved, being subscribed for by a long list of the nobility, 
gentry, and the highest talent of the land. So promising, 
also, at this time were his talents for the drama, that it 
was deemed necessary by his friends to form a plot (a 
mean and unjust one, too) to disgust him with the stage, 
and turn him back to the easel. He afterwards expressed 
his regret, solely because he thought that as an actor he 
could have done more for his parents and family than 
as an artist. The filial attachment of this young man to 
parents and family was proverbial amongst his friends and 
acquaintance, and this affection and exaggerated estima- 
tion was returned in a manner adverse to his education 
and training as an artist, for about this time, or at a little 
later period, a nobleman (I think a Duke of Rutland) ex- 
pressed a desire to send him, at the expense of a thousand 
pounds, to study in Rome, but his father’s reply was that his 
son’s talents were such as to require no formal cultivation. 








* Wood's Anecdotes. 
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So Lawrence stood alone, from first to last, an entirely 
self-taught artist. Now I hold that those critics who now-a- 
days take it upon them to depreciate the transcendent 
abilities of this artist, should make ample allowance for the 
singular and exceptional position in which he was placed. 
One of his biographers writes as follows: “His studio, 
before he was twelve, was the favourite resort of all the 
beauty and fashion of Bath. Young ladies of rank and 
beauty loved to sit and converse with the handsome and 
talented youth; men of taste and vertu purchased his 
crayon heads, which he drew in such numbers, and carried 
them far and near, even into foreign lands, to show the 
works of the wonderful boy artist of England.” His father, 
his friends, and the public conspired to make him a cox- 
comb, but his natural good sense, strengthening day by 
day, and his genius expanding with his growth, carried him 
over the quicksands on which any ordinary spirit would 
have been shipwrecked. 

The chief faults with which Lawrence is charged by his 
detractors of the present day are the staginess and affecta- 
tion of his style, faults shared, in a much larger degree, 
by many of the artists of that period, but it should be borne 
in mind that he has most truthfully rendered for us the 
forms and fashions of the day in which he lived. Another 
writer, describing the absurdities of fashion against which 
Lawrence had to contend, says: “The geometrical lines, 
manifold points, innumerable buttons, high collars, peaked 
lappets, hanging cuffs, pointed skirts, etc., are sorely in the 
way of a young artist, thinking of Michael Angelo and the 
antique, and the attire of the women is still more extrava- 
gant, hair frizzed and filled with pomatum, wide hat, wide 
shoulders, pinched waists, and expanding petticoats were 
assuredly sad frights either in life or in pictures.” 

At the age of thirteen Lawrence had made a crayon copy 
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of a copy of the Transfiguration, by Raphael. This was sent 
by his sanguine father to compete for the medal of the 
Society of Arts, which at that period was more prized than 
that of the Royal Academy. The medal was awarded to a 
certain number, and on opening the papers containing the 
names of the candidates, Thos. Lawrence, of Bath, aged 13, 
was found attached to that number. The committee, after 
satisfactory inquiries, recommended the society to give the 
greater silver palette (gilt) and five guineas to young 
Lawrence as a token of their appreciation of his youthful 
abilities. 

Strange to say that, coincident with this early and extra- 
ordinary success, Lawrence was seized by that constitutional 
malady of genius—art genius in particular—impecuniosity, 
and from this he suffered during his whole life of unparal- 
leled success. Every step in his good fortune served only 
to stimulate his loving and sanguine parent to embark in 
some new speculation far above his capacity or purse, and 
the loss always fell on the devoted son, so that he began 
the world poor, was kept burdened with debts, not his own, 
and even in manhood, when money poured in to him as it 
never had to artist before, the half was lost in the traffic of 
accommodation bills or in matters of charity, as his 
generosity at all times far outstretched the bounds of 
prudence. 

Mr. Wood told me that Lawrence, even in his busiest 
moments, would leave his work to listen to a tale of dis- 
tress, which, when plausibly told, would rarely fail to open 
his purse to incredible amounts. 


An unsuccessful artist of Lawrence’s day became an art. 


critic for the papers, and for years was Lawrence’s most 
severe and unsparing critic and detractor. This man fell 
into poverty, even to starvation. His wife, who had heard 
of Lawrence’s unbounded generosity, at length dragged 
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him with her to call on the President. Lawrence received 
them kindly, listened to their long tale of misfortune, sat 
down, wrote a cheque for £50, and dismissed them in tears 
of gratitude. 

A certain duchess, who was noted for extraordinary pride 
and vanity, was once sitting to Lawrence for her portrait. 
During her sitting a letter from the King of Denmark was 
handed to Lawrence, who, after asking her liberty, read 
the letter. When he had done so, the Duchess asked per- 
mission to look at the Royal missive. After reading, she 
laid it down, exclaiming, “‘ What extraordinary condescen- 
sion! Why, His Majesty of Denmark addresses you as 
though you were his equal, or one of his own family!” 
“ Very extraordinary,” said Lawrence, “I can only explain 
it by supposing that His Majesty has heard that I have the 
honour of painting your grace’s portrait.” 

Lawrence was seventeen years of age when he commenced 
to study in oil. He must have made most rapid progress, 
for at nineteen he received a Royal Commission to paint 
the Queen and the Princess Amelia. These, exhibited in 
the following year, added to his fame, and won him the 
royal favour and the patronage of the Throne, which he 
never lost during life. George the Third, in the prime of 
his life, had much natural shrewdness, which led him to 
despise those artists who claimed fame and favour from 
having studied abroad, and young Lawrence was wholly of 
home manufacture and self-taught. 

At twenty-one years of age Lawrence was proposed, with 
the sanction of Reynolds and West, as an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, but the laws of the Academy forbade the 
admission of any artist under the age of twenty-four. 
However, it was afterwards proposed that Lawrence should 
be made a sort of extra or supernumerary associate, till 
his years should entitle him to come in regularly, an 
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honour which no other artist has ever enjoyed before or 
since. 

Soon after this Lawrence painted the two great portraits 
of the King and Queen, for presentation to the Emperor of 
China, and which caused such a sensation in the Celestial 
Court. 

It is a remarkable fact, related in the lives of both 
artists, Reynolds and Lawrence, that Sir Joshua never 
received an order to paint the King or Queen. He did 
paint both, but it was at his own request and at his own 
expense. 

At twenty-three years of age Lawrence was the flattered 
and admired of all admirers. He was the wonder of the 
day; he was called the Raphael of England, superior to 
Titian, and all manner of such foolish flattery, enough 
to explode the brain of any young man not possessed of 
common sense equal to his genius; but Lawrence stood 
unmoved, amiable, humble, and kind to all, pursuing 
his studies with incessant industry, and the long 
yearly lists of his portraits of persons of rank, beauty, 
and genius told of the almost superhuman fertility 
of his pencil. At twenty-six he was elected a full 
member of the Academy, and money matters having 
become a little easier, he turned his attention to Shak- 
speare and Milton, and dreamed of historical painting; 
but the rush of people of rank and title, pressing for their 
portraits, and his father having made another unfortunate 
speculation, drove him back to the more lucrative occupa- 
tion, leaving his designs of ‘‘ Satan calling up his Legions,” 
“Hamlet,” and others, only inembryo. It was about this 
period that the following words attributed to Reynolds, and 
recorded in the lives of both artists—viz., “ This young man 
has begun at a point of excellency where I have left off,” 
were used. Lawrence was now thirty years old, kings and 
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princes were his patrons and companions, nor had England 
a genius who reckoned not his acquaintance a pleasure and 
an honour. He was called painter, player, and poet. Ladies 
spoke in raptures of his poetry. I possess a good many of 
his stanzas, but have not transcribed any, as I do not find 
anything in his poetry superior to many of the productions 
of the ordinary versifier. His letter-writing is equally 
praised. The letters are as good gossipy ones as could be 
found. I have selected one that can hardly fail to be interest- 
ing. It is addressed to a lady friend, describing a brilliant 
evening party at which he had been present, and speaking 
of Byron, whom he had met at this party, he says:— 
“Lavater’s system never asserted its truth more forcibly 
than in Byron’s countenance, in which is mirrored all his 
character; its keen and rapid genius, its pale intelligence, 
its profligacy and its bitterness; its original symmetry, 
distorted by the passions ; his laugh of mingled merriment 
and scorn; the forehead clear and open; the brow boldly 
prominent; the eyes bright and dissimilar; the nose finely 
cut, and the nostrils acute and perfect; the mouth well- 
formed and firm, but wide and contemptuous, even in its 
smile, falling singularly at the corners, and its vindictive 
and disdainful expression heightened by the massive firm- 
ness of the chin, which springs at once from the centre of 
the full under lip; the hair dark and curling, but irregular 
and untrimmed; the whole presenting to you the poet 
and the man, and the general effect is rather heightened 
by a thin, spare figure, and, as you have heard, by a 
conspicuous deformity of limb.” 

I here give a short extract from a letter written by the 
great poet thus described :—‘January 5th, 1821.—The 
same evening I met Lawrence, the painter, and heard one 
of Lord Gray’s daughters play on the harp so modestly and 
ingeniously that she looked the very spirit of music. I 
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would rather have had a talk with Lawrence—who talked 
delightfully—and heard the girl, than have had all the 
fame of Moore and myself put together.” 

Just one other extract from another celebrity of the day— 
Washington Irving :—‘ February 11th—Dined with the 
Venerable Dr. Hughes. Met Sir W. Scott and Sir T. 
Lawrence. The latter said little, and seemed only anxious 
to hear the great poet, who certainly talked a great deal, 
but in a way to charm every ear. Lawrence being appealed 
to on the subject of art critics who had no practical know- 
ledge of art, he expressed, in strong terms, his objections to 
the effrontery of most of them. ‘Nay,’ said the poet, 
‘consider, Art professes to be a better sort of Nature, and, 
as such, appeals to the taste of the world, therefore a wise 
man of the world may judge its worth, and feel its senti- 
ment, though he knows not how it is produced.’ Lawrence 
said he admitted this as a good argument on one side of the 
question. Conversation took another turn.” 

I don’t know if I need allude to a story which the 
gossips of the day exaggerated into a great stain on the 
private character of our artist; that is—that he, after 
having gained the affections of one of the two beautiful 
daughters of the great Mrs. Siddons, transferred his affec- 
tions to the other, and forthwith offered her marriage, and 
by this the heart of the first was broken, and she died. 
Mr. Wood, before-mentioned, was very strong on this. 
subject; he called it a shameful calumny. Lawrence, he 
said, was the most deeply affected of all, and was as friendly 
with Mrs. Siddons and all the Campbell family after the 
event as ever he had been before it. 

The other story of his intimacy with the Princess 
Charlotte was, perhaps, as groundless, although it led to a 
public investigation, in which Lawrence was forced to 
acknowledge that he had been more than once alone with 
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the Princess up to very late, or, rather, early hours, but 
declared on oath that he would not have cared if the whole 
Court had been present during those hours. He was 
believed, at least by the Court, else, I think, he would not 
have been employed to paint another portrait of the 
Princess after her marriage to Leopold. But to return to 
the artist. Lawrence’s chief strength lay in the represen- 
tation of female beauty. There may have been greater 
masters in limning the lords of creation, but in portraying 
those softer and more delicate looks, expressive of love and 
grace and general sensibility, so elusive to the ordinary 
brush, Lawrence, in my opinion, stands alone and unap- 
proached. I am not sure whether or not it is Mr. Frith 
who says, or quotes, as follows:—*“ A manly face is one of 
those broad marks easily hit, and by seizing only a part 
the likeness is secured. Not so with the face of beauty: it 
is composed of many delicate pencillings and colours, laid 
on by Nature’s most cunning hand, and defying many of 
our greatest artists to transfer to canvas.” 

As I hasten on through the records of this artist’s life, 
nothing appears so surprising as the long lists of the most 
eminent names in the history of that eventful period 
whose portraits he yearly placed on canvas. An old 
artist (Sass—a well-known name) told Mr. Wood that 
Lawrence's portraits of celebrities exceeded in number 
those of Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, Opie, and Beechy 
all combined. Now, if we admit that the taste and judg- 
ment of the men of those days were pretty much on a par 
with the men of our own times, we have good reason to 
suppose that he must in some way have deserved his 
unparalleled popularity; but, as another and stronger 
proof, I may here briefly mention the prices paid for what 
Byron calls, “ Lawrence’s costly canvas.” It is recorded in 
the lives of both artists that Reynolds, who is placed at 
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the head of English art, never received more than 50 
guineas for a half-length portrait, and Gainsborough only 40 
guineas ; Lawrence, at 30 years of age, received, for a half- 
length 420 guineas, for a Bishop’s half-length 500 guineas, 
for a full-length 630 guineas, and for a Bishop’s full-length 
750 guineas. Mr. Williams, a biographer of Lawrence, 
possessed a receipt from him to Lord Gower for 1,500 
guineas for his portrait of Lady Gower and child. This, 
at that period, was the largest price ever paid for a portrait. 

In 1814, when the short peace was established, and 
Napoleon confined in Elba, Lawrence set out to visit 
continental galleries, an advantage he had not hitherto 
enjoyed, but he had only reached the Louvre when he was 
hastily recalled by the Prince Regent, as the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, Prince Blucher, and the 
Hetman Platoff were all waiting to take their turn at his 
easel. These pictures, painted in memory of the visit of 
those princes, who were called “The Conquerors of the 
Conqueror,” including the portraits of Prince Metternich, 
and the Duke of Wellington, were all exhibited in the 
following year, and at the same time the Prince Regent 
bestowed on the painter the honour of knighthood, and 
assured him and those present that he felt proud of the 
man who had so raised the character of British art in the 
estimation of all Europe. The public, ever ready to give a 
lift to those who are up, as it is to trample upon those 
who are fallen, now showered its honours upon Lawrence, 
and foreign nations vied with one another in this, so that, 
as Campbell the poet puts it, “he received in one year 
as many titles as would satisfy a Spaniard” :—(1) the 
Academy of St. Luke’s at Rome elected him an honorary 
member; (2) the American Academy, where his name is 
enrolled between those of Napoleon and Canova; (3) the 
Academy of Florence; (4) the Academy of Venice; (5) the 
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Academy of Bologna; (6) the Imperial Academy of Vienna ; 
(7) the Danish Academy; (8) the Irish Academy; and 
(9)—perhaps the greatest—a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in France. 

All this accumulation of honours made no changes in the 
artist's manner of living; the ever-increasing pressure of 
commissions left him no time to think of them. In one year, 
I think, about this period he received four commissions to 
paint his own portrait at his usual price! The King, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, and the city of 
Bristol each and al! desired to possess a portrait by himself 
of this most popular artist. Yet, strange to say, owing to 
the urgency of other works, only one of these portraits was 
he allowed even to commence, and this was left unfinished 
at his death, and was purchased at the sale of his effects by 
the Earl of Chesterfield for 480 guineas. 

I now approach the climax of the artist’s prosperity and 
fame. Napoleon had struck his last blow on his bloodiest 
field, and the sovereigns of Europe had sent him to perish 
on his distant rock, and were holding holiday, in the mood 
of a brood of chickens, no longer scared by the shadow of 
the eagle’s wing. They had met at Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
arrange the affairs of the world, and it was the pleasure of 
the Regent of England that his painter should hasten to 
the royal headquarters, and execute portraits of the 
principal personages, for the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 
Lawrence was summoned forthwith, and in order that the 
artist might appear in a style worthy of the greatest mari- 
time power in Europe, a thousand a year was allowed him 
for contingent expenses, exclusive of full price for his 
portraits. And when the Aix-la-Chapelle part of the com- 
mission should be accomplished, he was engaged on the 
same conditions to go on to Rome, to paint portraits of the 
Pope and some of his Cardinals, 
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If I am not too tedious I will give you the names of a 
few of the illustrious personages who came to the easel of 
Lawrence at this period. I do this because I always 
regard this as the most interesting and eventful period 
of European history. Francis, Emperor of Austria, Louis 
XVIII., Charles X., The Archduke Charles, Prince 
Metternich, General Tchernicoff, General Ouveroff, Baron 
Hardenburg, Count Nesselrode, Baron Genly, Prince 
Schwartzenburg, Alexander I. of Russia, Count Capo de 
Istria, the young Napoleon, His Holiness Pope Pius VII., 
Cardinal Gonzalvi, etc., in all twenty-four, and when these 
were completed, the artist was obliged to remain, to portray 
the august spouses and children of many of the most illus- 
trious men of the world’s history of that perod. Nearly all 
these, even the Pope, expressed their high appreciation 
of the artist, by presenting him with costly gifts, with all 
manner of courtly thanks and compliments, and better still, 
he was commissioned by nearly all to paint replicas of their 
portraits to be placed in their own palaces. On his return 
to England, after an absence of less than two years, during 
which he, single-handed, performed the work of a lifetime, 
he was warmly thanked by the King, welcomed by the 
Royal Academy, and almost unanimously elected its 
president. The King, in giving his sanction to the election, 
added a gold chain and medal of himself, inscribed thus: 
“From His Majesty George IV. to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
President of the Royal Academy.” 

Lawrence’s high station now enabled him more and more 
to befriend youthful talent, or unsuccessful genius. “I can 
safely say,” writes Mr. Howard, late secretary to the R. A., 
“that Sir Thomas Lawrence was the most generous man 
I ever knew; his purse was ever open to a swarm of 
unprincipled adventurers, who care not who feeds them, so 
that they be fed. Unsuccessful artists, and mendicants of 
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all professions were seldom from his door, carrying off 
incredible sums, whilst he himself was seldom free from 
debt.” 

Lawrence, take him all in all, as a portrait painter, in 
my humble opinion, stands alone, due allowance being 
made, as it certainly should be, for the bewildering amount 
of work ever on his hands, pressing on his mind, and, as it 
were, diluting a genius which, had its full force been allowed 
to centre on fewer works, these would surely have taken 
the highest rank in the art treasures of the world. One of 
the deputation from Lawrence’s native city of Bristol who 
waited upon him to request his portrait for that city, to be 
painted by himself, and at his own price, wrote home as 
follows :—“Sir Thomas expresses himself deeply grateful 
for the honour, but respectfully pleads want of time; and 
indeed when we looked round his walls and easels, and saw 
the immense number of portraits of illustrious individuals 
in an unfinished state, it appeared to us that his life must 
be extended far beyond the allotted period if the whole 
should ever be accomplished.” 

Many think, and rightly too, that it is much to be 
regretted that the unparalleled influx of Lawrence’s sitters 
after he had acquired his unrivalled skill in the mechanical 
part of his art left him no time for what are called works 
of a higher order. He himself imagined that his genius 
fitted him for historic composition, and withdrew from it 
reluctantly, wisely fearing that it might end with him, as 
it had with so many, in disappointment and misery; and 
this perhaps is not to be regretted, as his skilful personation 
of human thought, and the exquisite grace and loveliness 
with which he inspired all that he touched, place him in 
the first rank as a portrait painter, and a whole age of the 
greatest men and courtly beauties of England live in their 
goodliest aspects on his canvas. 
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In drawing this imperfect sketch to a conclusion, I 
must needs pass over a number of years of the artist’s life, 
each succeeding year displaying the abundant fruits of his 
incessant and untiring labours. His usual contribution 
to the Royal Academy exhibition each year was eight 
pictures, but these were only a portion of his yearly 
production. 

It would be hard to conceive a man more fully possessed 
of “all the means and appliances” to ensure happiness at 
sixty years of age. No artist of modern Europe had been 
equally distinguished by the highest ranks of his own and 
of foreign nations; he was surrounded by all that could 
flatter vanity, dignify pride, and gratify taste. His chief 
source of enjoyment, the solace of his solitary hours, and 
that which shed the happiest influence over his exertions, 
was the power he acquired of adding to the prosperity and 
comfort of his relations, who were, chiefly through his 
abundant generosity, now amply and satisfactorily provided 
for. Outwardly he enjoyed the world, and the world 
enjoyed him. The King of England, allowed by all to be 
a thorough judge of manners, pronounced him “an esti- 
mable and high-bred gentleman.” The King of France, in 
addition to all the honours before-mentioned, sent him at 
this period a costly present of royal porcelain; and, as a 
crowning honour, his native city of Bristol voted him its 
freedom. On the reception of this honour, he writes :— 
‘I feel that I have received from my native city the very 
highest honour that could have rewarded my professional 
exertions. I beg to express to you and all concerned the 
sincere gratitude and respect with which it has inspired 
me, and the attachment it has strengthened to the place of 
my birth, as well as the zeal with which I shall attempt to 
forward any measure conducive to the honour and improve- 
ment of its refined establishments.” 
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Byron says:—“ There is an order of mortals who grow 
old in their youth, and die in middle age—some of 
pleasure, some of toil.” If ever a man sank under the 
effects of “toil,” or brain exhaustion from over-work, 
Lawrence did. The pressure to obtain his works was ever 
on the increase, and at sixty years of age there was no 
abatement of his labours. Outwardly, he retained the look 
of health; his fine frame was still erect, and his finer coun- 
tenance retained its vivacity ; but its deathly pallor foretold 
to all that life was ebbing away, while the utter confusion 
of his accounts, and the trouble he had, chiefly owing to 
his unbounded generosity, in making his income meet his 
expenditure, pressed sorely on him, and increased that 
melancholy drooping of the spirit ever joined to declining 
health. It was said by some that Lawrence was a pious 
man throughout life, as shown by his continuéd acts of 
charity. Mr. Wood was sceptical on this point, as he said, 
“ Lawrence was too often in the company of George IV. and 
his followers, to be much of a saint.” Whatever be the truth, 
most of his private letters, about this period, breathe of 
piety and respect for God’s ordinances, and for some years 
before his death, he showed a marked preference for the 
society of devout men. He ceased to work on the Sabbath, 
about which in earlier days he felt no scruples, and became 
almost constant in his attendance at church. 

Toward the close of 1829, Lawrence was observed to 
walk feebly, the pallor of his countenance increased, and he 
became subject to drowsiness in company. He complained 
of his eyes and forehead feeling hot in the evenings, and 
he frequently tried to relieve himself by bathing them in 
cold water. At this year’s dinner to the Artists’ Fund, to 
which he was the most liberal contributor, when his health 
was drunk, and loudly cheered, he was deeply moved. 
He said: ‘I am now advanced in life, and decay is 
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approaching, but come when it will, I hope to have the 
good sense not to prolong the contest for fame with younger, 
and perhaps abler men. No self love shall prevent me from 
retiring, and that cheerfully, into privacy; and I consider 
that by this I shall do but an act of justice to others, and 
of mercy to myself.” 

On the 2nd of January, 1830, he dined at the house of 
Sir Robert Peel, where he always looked upon himself as 
at home. “I sat opposite to him at the table of Sir 
Robert Peel,” writes Washington Irving; “he seemed 
uneasy and restless, his eyes were wandering; he was pale 
as marble; the stamp of death was on him; he told me he 
felt ill, but he wished to bear himself up in the presence of 
those he so much esteemed. He went away early.” Next 
day he worked for an hour on the King’s portrait, and a 
short time on that of Thomas Moore for Sir R. Peel; drew 
some lines on that of the Queen of Portugal, and in the 
evening attended a meeting of the committee of the 
Atheneum Club, and gave his opinion as usual on matters 
of business. On the 6th he experienced a violent relapse, 
but on the 7th he recovered, under the remedies applied 
by the eminent physicians, Sir Henry Halford and Dr. 
Holland, and all save these thought that danger was over, 
and he begged his friends not to be alarmed. In the 
evening his friend Keightly called, and he desired him to 
read to him an article by Thomas Campbell on the genius 
of Flaxman. As Keightly read, the sick man’s counte- 
nance changed; he shook hands with some ladies who 
were present, and desired all to leave the room. They 
had hardly gone when his servant John was heard to 
cry for help, and Keightly, on running back, found 
Lawrence stretched on the floor. His last words were— 
“John, my good fellow, this is dying.” He then expired 
without a groan. Every paper and periodical announced 
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the death of this great and most estimable man as a 
public calamity, and vied with one another in eulogiums 
on his life and talents. His public funeral was a truly 
national ceremony. He was interred in St. Paul’s, beside 
his eminent brethren, Reynolds and West. Never perhaps 
was artist honoured by a procession so august as that 
which accompanied Lawrence to his last resting place. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Gower, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Dover, and Earl Clanwilliam were his pall-bearers. The 
carriages of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs preceded the 
hearse ; the whole of the members of the Royal Academy 
accompanied it. Sixty-four carriages of the nobility fol- 
lowed, with an innumerable concourse of people. On his 
coffin lid was inscribed—‘“Sir Thomas Lawrence, Kt., 
LL.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London, and Knight of the Royal French Order of the 
Legion of Honour. Died 7th January, 1830, in the 61st 
year of his age.” 
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THE GENESIS OF HAMLET. 
Part III. 


ANALYSIS OF THE 1603 AND 1604 QUARTOS (Nos. 
1 anp 2).—FINAL PAPER. 


BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


HE differences between Nos. 1 and 2 are of many kinds, 
pointing to very many conclusions. Assuming, as we 
must, by comparison of the text of No. 2 with that of the 
first folio (1623) issued by Shakspere’s literary executors, 
friends, and co-managers, we find that it was a complete, 
finished, and authentic version (errors and omissions ex- 
cepted) of the author's greatest tragedy and masterpiece, 
and also that it is certainly a more perfect work. 
It contains many long speeches and soliloquies, and 
these among the noblest, of which only brief hints 
are presented in No. 1; also passages, as already noted, 
which could not have been in No. 1, because they 
refer to events which happened after its publication, 
which were superadded, just as there are some few passages 
in the folio, probably interpolated by the author after 1604. 
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Beyond these variances, which alone suggest many con- 
siderations, as the plausible but unsound deduction that 
the long speeches were omitted in acting copies, and that 
No. 1 was a transcript of a stage copy, there are alterations 
in the business of the drama, in the progress of the action, 
in the arrangement of the scenes, in the nature and deli- 
neation of the principal characters, in the wealth and 
polish of the diction and dialogue, as well as in its copious- 
ness and expansion. Moreover, not all the amplification 
tends to assist the progress of the play, as already indicated, 
but undeniably, every change and addition tends to exalt 
the refinement and literary perfection of the tragedy. 
To trace briefly some of these dissonances. Prose passages 
in No.1 are printed as verse in No. 2, and vice versd—that 
is, verse as prose. The rhythm and sense which in No. 1 
are often lost, or distorted, are established; the names, 
and also the identity, of the characters are changed. The 
characters of Hamlet and Claudius are in No. 2 greatly 
exalted and refined. The King’s speeches are perfected 
rhetorically and expanded. The lineaments of Gertrude 
are softened. Speeches incorrectly, certainly with less 
dramatic precision, assigned to one personage, are allotted 
to another. There is a change not merely in the details 
of personal character, in the language and expression, but 
also in the motives and dispositions; in the progress of 
the incidents, and in the conclusion of the play. There 
are very many additions, but some omissions. The 
general result is undoubtedly a vastly nobler work, in 
which changes have been designedly made, and the ques- 
tion then arises, Was No. 1 the crude and imperfect draft, 
or only a maimed and distorted transcript ? 

To persons who consider that the most trivial details 
are important which will throw authentic light on the com- 
position of so transcendant a composition and work of art 
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as Hamlet, the differences between a completed and tran- 
sitional task are of interest. Like the first and last state 
of some world famous etching, the changes mark the 
growth of the author's mind, or his altered conception of 
episodes of artistic value. If we knew that No. 1 was 
but an imperfect rendering of No. 2 through the stupidity 
of a reporter, all interest would cease. But we know more 
than this. We know that No. 1 cannot be a merely 
blundering transcript of No. 2. We know, as already 
suggested, that No. 2 contains passages that could not 
have been in No. 1. But we know, moreover, that some of 
the most polished passages are presented perfectly in No. 1. 
A hundred suggestions might be hazarded to account for 
existing difficulties, but none suffice. Almost as many have 
been propounded by various editors and commentators. Mr. 
Furnival, Mr. Collier, Mr. Staunton, Mr. Dyce, Professors 
Elze, Delius, Mommsen, Mr. Grant White, the Cambridge 
Editors, the Clarendon Press Editors, all differ in their 
views as to the cause of these dissimilitudes which exist. 
Undoubtedly, however, the weight and balance of opinion 
is that No. 1 is distinctly a different play from an earlier 
original, and that its allusions, such for instance as the 
reference to Tarleton or his unworthy successor Kemp, in 
the advice to the Players, wholly omitted in No. 2, 
accentuate its difference in details, though the substantial 
outline has been preserved. 


And then you have some agen, that keeps one suite 

Of jests, as a man is known by one suit of 

Apparell, and gentlemen quotes his jests down, 

In their tables, before they come to the play, &. (P. 48.) 


The elision of this advice and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas seem to suggest emendation, because it estab- 


lishes the utter want of identity in text in such passages, 
although the version of No. 1 is, in many scenes, so 
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marred and mistranslated as to be scarcely recogni- 
sable as poetry at all. Then again, the change in the 
character of the Queen, and of her affection and attitude, 
in reference to her son, is distinctly emphasised between 
the versions Nos. 1 and 2. In No. 1, she is willing to aid 
him even against her husband, and with disloyalty to her 
spouse; in No. 2, she is not. Her affection in reference to 
Hamlet is also more marked in No. 1 than in No. 2. The 
differences in the names of the principal characters, the 
casual references to events happening after March or 
April, or even July of 1603, as to the “innovation” which 
occurred on 30th Jan., 1603-4, that is, the licence “to the 
children of the Revels to play at the Blackfriars and other 
convenient places,” the comet, the drought, etc., all affirm 
the same conclusion. There may be indeed some silly 
persons who think such minute criticism mere waste of 
time and folly, just as there are persons who think all 
that is to be found in books is rubbish, but these we are 
neither bound to inform nor convince; it is sufficient, as 
Dr. Johnson once hinted, “if we find them reasons, we are 
not bound to find them understanding.” 

The general conclusions to which attention is now in- 
vited are those already indicated, viz. :— 

(1) That the play of 1589, The Revenge of Hamlet, was 
the foundation of the 1603 quarto, No. 1. 

(2) That this No. 1 play was wholly piratical, and was 
made up of notes, taken down by ear—possibly in some 
abbreviated hand—by an ignorant person, who frequently 
could not understand the meaning of the author, and who 
had but an indifferent knowledge of versification. But 
that the part of the Ghost, as well as some of the speeches 
of Horatio and Hamlet in the earlier part of the play, 
were copied from MSS., no doubt surreptitiously obtained, 
and remain exactly as they stood in the play of 1589, as 
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well as in No. 2, and as Shakespere wrote, conceived, and 
finally retained them, save some typographic errors. 

(3) That No. 2 is altered and enlarged on the play of 
1689, which had been, no doubt, altered and supervised 
by the author for reproduction in 1602, especially in the 
later acts and scenes, and fitted with a different termina- 
tion. That this finished version was piratical, and full of 
misprints and omissions as printed; but, saving these, is, 
perhaps, a “true and perfect copy” of a playhouse tran- 
script of the author’s MS. 

(4) That some further slight additions and alterations— 
for example, the twenty-nine lines referring to the children 
of the Revels—which appear in the folio, were made by the 
author before his death. 

(5) That we have no revised or corrected tragedy of 
Hamlet, all the texts being more or less corrupt. 

To present some of the reasons for these conclusions, it 
would, perhaps, be desirable to arrange them in order, 
thus :— 

(1) The changes in the principal characters, which 
establish that No. 2 is an improvement on the original of 
No. 1, that is, on the play itself that No. 1 so imperfectly 
transcribes. 

(2) The proofs that, except the part of the Ghost and 
the passages and scenes in which he appears, No. 1 
was merely a bad rendering by a stupid person of the 
actual No. 1. 

(3) The textual blunders of the copyist. 

It would be, of course, presumptuous to declare abso- 
lutely, in reference to particular passages, what change in 
No. 2 is due to amendment, what imperfections in No. 1 to 
bad reporting, the play having been undoubtedly altered 
after July, 1603, all that can be hazarded being the general 
conclusions so far epitomised. 
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The character of Hamlet, allowing for the defects of 
No. 1, is clearly modified and amplified; modified in its 
crudeness, amplified in its philosophic indecision and intro- 
spection. There is in No. 1 very little indebtedness to the 
historic Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus, or the Anglicised 
version of the character enshrined in Capell’s tract of 
1608, called “The History of Hamlet,” or Professor Cohn’s 
German version; but in No. 2 the Prince is removed by 
cycles of ages from the coarse brutality and bestial cunning 
and unscrupulousness of his prototype. In the History, 
Hamlet suspects an eavesdropper behind the arras before 
he enters on the conference with his mother, and his 
homicide of Polonius has thus the premeditation of murder ; 
and apparently this idea existed in No, 1, for he says, “ We 
will make all safe,” on entering. But in No. 2, it is the 
cry of Polonius, on the call for help of the Queen, that 
rouses the Prince in a moment of passion, and without 
consideration or pause, to use his rapier with such deadly 
effect.* The metaphysical and theologic vein and in- 
decision of the character, so marked now in its expression, 
most probably the work of Shakespeare’s matured faculties 
and riper judgment and experience, were no doubt lacking 
in the play of 1589, as they are almost wholly absent from 
No.1. The morbid introspection and paralysis of purpose, 
the hesitancy due to the questionings of religion, as the 
pause in killing the King, with the doubt, “Is it not 
perfect conscience to quit him with this arm?” and the 
subsequent lines, only to be found in the folio, “The 
interim is mine; and a man’s life no more than to say 
‘One,’” which perfect the thoughts, which mark his 
intellectual resolve and extremity of purpose, however 





* So also in No. 1, Hamlet, after addressing Rosencrantz opprobriously as a “ sponge,” 
dismisses him with, “Farewell, farewell, God bless you!” which suggests a very un- 
dignified if not unworthy courtesy. 
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infirmly he may act, are wholly wanting in No. 1. The 


magnificent soliloquy— 
What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed, a beast, no more: 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought, which quarter’d hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward, 
, ‘ ‘ Rightly to be great, 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 


When honour’s at the stake, &. (P. 71.) 

some thirty-six lines in all, has no trace in No.1. The 
speech “To be or not to be” is presented in outline, 
but fearfully mangled, thirteen of the finest lines being 
omitted, and the self-condemnatory confession “Oh what 
a rogue and peasant slave am I,” is reduced from 56 to 
37 lines. Whether this is due in part to the ignorance of 
the pirate in No. 1 it would perhaps be difficult to say, but 
the evidence certainly suggests it. The same may perhaps 
be concluded of the exalted aspect given in No. 2 to 
Hamlet’s friendship and regard for Horatio. The generous 
tribute to his friend’s nobility of soul of No. 1, lacking 
all the discriminating appreciativeness and graceful homage 
“since his dear soul was mistress of her choice,” of No. 2. 
In fine, No. 1 mars what it transcribes, and omits every 
phrase of momentous worth, and perhaps on this ground 
its too palpable defects may be assigned to the inherent 
stupidity of the transcriber as the most natural cause, 
rather than the poet’s carelessness or haste, subsequently 
amended in the second version. 

Whether to a like origin, or to an intentional change in 
the author’s work, is to be attributed the superior esti- 
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mation of Hamlet with the multitude, which demanded a 
more astute policy in the King’s conduct towards him, is 
another matter. It appears to arise from design. 

For some reason, Hamlet’s popularity, not referred to in 
No. 1, is emphasised in No. 2 (Act iv., Scenes 2 and 7) in 
the two speeches of the King, “the great love the general 
gender bear him,” and “He's loved of the distracted 
multitude,” which, if referring to Essex, would have been 
a dangerous allusion in 1602, but judicious in 1604, when 
his friends were again in power. This is as clear, as that 
Corambis is changed to Polonius, that the Duke Albertus 
becomes Gonzago in the inner play and that he and the 
nameless Duchess become, respectively, the King and 
Queen. Montano (whose name appears in Othello) disap- 
pears ; Leartes, Rossencraft, and Gilderstone become 
Laertes, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. These final 
differences, like Guyana for Vienna, etc., were probably 
the blunders of the scribe, 

Mr. Knight was of opinion that Hamlet’s madness was 
less marked and was abated in No. 2, but this was an 
erroneous and hasty conclusion. His reasons were based 
on the King’s words, ‘“‘ He hath lost the very heart of all 
his sense,” and also on Ophelia’s and Polonius’ description, 
but summarising all the allusions, the difference is perhaps 
attributable to the crudeness of No. 1, and the reasons of 
policy, in reference to James, and the final rebellion of the 
Earl, already assigned. There is as much madness expressed 
in the reference “to his noble and most sovereign reason, 
blasted with ecstacy,” and the result, if varied, is substan- 
tially the same. 

The great and chief difference, however, in the two 
transcripts is in the character of the King. Claudius, in 
No. 2, attains a Regal majesty, a philosophy and polish of 
diction, with an occasional divergence into rhetorical artifice 
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and antithesis, quite foreign to No.1. His speeches are 
elaborated to twice or thrice their original length. If the 
difference is due to the neglect of the transcriber of No. 1, 
clearly he has with great discrimination missed all the 
sense and dramatic propriety and elevation of language of 
the part. The character wears in No. 2 a refined and 
subtle, even a laboured hypocrisy. It is more astute, but 
it has also a loftier sentiment of remorse and tenderness, 
wanting in the preceding version. Its dissimulation is 
concealed with more artifice, and also with greater 
art. The frank brutality of Fengon disappears. The 
vices of Claudius are royal, and he displays genuine dignity 
in reference to Laertes, Hamlet, the Queen, and Polonius. 
In No. 1 he is an undisguised tyrant. In No.2 he is a 
reserved, politic, and Machiavellian monarch, subdued by 
remorse and the stings of outraged conscience. This change 
and elevation, whether attributable to an actual improve- 
ment made by the author, or the incapacity of the tran- 
scriber of No. 1, is conspicuously greater than in reference 
to any other character, and balances the character more 
evenly with Hamlet. 

The Queen in No. 1 plots with Horatio, in perfidy to her 
lord the King; acquiesces with Hamlet in treason to her 
spouse, and offers to conceal, consent, and do her best to 
aid him “what stratagem soe’er he shall devise,” truthfully 
or no. Moreover, she, in No. 1, declares more emphatically 
that she knew not of her first husband’s murder :— 


But as I have a soul, I swear by heaven 
I never knew of this most horrid murder. (P. 64.) 


which is not in No. 2. 

The proofs that No. 1 was a poor rendering of the actual 
text are established by the facts; That the Ghost’s speeches 
of 19 linesin No. 1 are the same in No. 2 (p. 19),* save that 





* Mr. Timmins’s Ed., 1860, is cited in this, prior and succeeding references. 
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“ceremonies” is printed for “cerements;” That Horatio’s 
speech at p. 12, the ten lines of Hamlet at p. 14, and the 
speeches of the Ghost at pp. 19, 20, and 21, are the same 
in No. 1 as in No. 2, as is also the speech of Voltemar of 
21 lines, at p. 31. On the other hand, there are pages 
of many lines especially of the more notable, eloquent, 
and striking passages, which do not appear at all in No. 
1. It would be preposterous to suppose that a long, com- 
pressed, and comprehensive speech like that of the 
Ambassador could have been presented by a reporter, 
who blunders at the five lines of the King succeeding, 
losing the metre, and who could not render half-a-dozen 
of the best thoughts of the principal speaker correctly. 
It is not less conclusively clear that the poet himself 
could not have misapprehended the point and sense of his 
own conceptions, as is shown in the textual blunders to be 
presently recited. 

It remains now but to deal with these textual imperfec- 
tions due to the incapacity of the transcriber, which affirm 
the 2nd conclusion, already drawn, and support the 3rd, 4th 
and 5th suggestions, and to glance at the proofs that Shake- 
spere was in truth “the Noverint” of 1589, and then to 
summarise the evidence which points to the fact that the 
character of Essex, and his relation to the Raleigh and Cob- 
ham faction, is obliquely indicated, and also that indirect 
and intentional allusion was made to his character and for- 
tunes, as well as to the fidelity and friendship of Southamp- 
ton, the poet’s patron, and the other historic incidents of 
the time. 

Under the first head the proofs are more than abundant ; 
they are redundant. The most striking are the mutilations 
of the most popular and easily remembered passages, the 
sense being mistaken. Inasmuch as the entire thought and 
scope of these citations exists, the conclusion is irresistible 
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that No. 1 is not an inchoate draft of the earlier play, after- 
wards expanded in No. 2, but that it is in effect No. 2 
truncated. Thus the speech at p. 9, ‘‘Seems, madam,” etc., 
with eleven lines eliminated, is presented wholly in skele- 
ton, but most vilely set forth. The same at p. 10, “Oh that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt.” To establish this, it 
would be well to contrast the version of No. 2 with the form 
of No. 1, as an index of the nature of the deterioration, pre- 
mising that in No. 2 the address is to the mother, in No. 1 
to the King. 
Hamlet.—“ Seems madam, nay it is, I know not seems, 

Tis not alone my inky cloak good mother 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of fore’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage 

Together with all forms, modes, shapes of grief 

That can denote me truly, these indeed seem,” &c. (P. 9.) 
Thus in No. 1— 


Hamlet.—My Lord, ’tis not the sable suit I wear : 

No nor the tears that still stand in my eyes, 

Nor the distracted haviour in the visage, 

Nor all-together mixt with outward semblance, 

Is equal to the sorrow of my heart, &c. 

Again, at p. 21, No. 2— 
Ghost.—I am thy father’s spirit, 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 


Thus in No. 1— 
* Ghost.—I am thy father’s spirit, doomed for a time 

To walk the night, and all the day 

Confined in flaming fire, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature, 

Are purged and burnt away.” (P. 20.) 
It is clear that the metrical paraphrase here attempted, as 
in the preceding lines cited, is but indifferently achieved, 
and that the entire sense is couched in verse impossible to 
the author. 
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Again No. 2, p. 58— 


Claudius.—O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven, 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 
A brother’s murder, pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will. 


Thus in No. 1— 

Oh that this wet that falls upon my face 

Would wash the crime clear from my conscience. 
Again, No. 2, p. 10, in the terrific burst of the imprisoned 
spirit— 

Oh that this too too solid (sallied) flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 


Or that the everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter, &c. 


is thus maimed in No. 1— 


Oh that this too much grieved and sallied flesh 

Would melt to nothing, or that the universal 

Globe of Heaven would turn all to a chaos, 
which is little more than a parody of the sense and sound 
and robustious nonsense. Thus No. 2, p. 44— 


To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer, &c. 


given in No. 1—thirteen lines wanting in length, p. 34— 


To be, or not to be, I, there’s the point, 
To die, to sleep; is that all? I all:— 


This prose passage in No. 2, p. 36— 


- . «+ Indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly 
frame the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy 
the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, why it appeareth nothing to me but a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is man, how noble 
in reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and moving, how express and 
admirable, in action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a God, 
&. . . . Man delights not me, nor woman neither, &c. 


is thus lamely put, in verse in No. 1, p. 39— 


Hamlet.—Yes faith, this great world you see contents me not, 
No nor the spangled heavens, nor earth, nor sea, 
No nor man that is so glorious a creature, 
Contents not me, no nor woman too, though you laugh. 
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The critic who conceives that Shakespere wrote the 
Hamlet of 1602, as it is in these preceding instances 
printed, must have a curiously credulous mind. It 
seems as obvious as the day, that the whole passage 
of p. 36 was heard, and must have existed, for the 
concluding reference “nor woman neither,” is indicated, 
but the exquisite 15 lines are reduced to 4, the residue 
being simply omitted, from being scamped, or misunder- 
stood. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps suggested that the printers of 
the 1603 and 1604 qtos. worked from the same copy, because 
of one or two incidental typographic blunders, such as 
“solid ” printed “sallied” in both editions. This seems to 
me a grotesque conclusion. The poet who wrote this 
“glorious overhanging firmament,” never wrote “spangled 
heavens” for the same thought, be sure. The poor 
transcriber was at sea with this, to him superfine diction, 
and the sense of No. 1 is not improved by the correction if 
it were made “Oh, that this too much grieved and solid 
flesh would melt.” The fact that No. 1 contains probably 18 
or 20 lines which are omitted in No. 2—whether chiefly from 
accident or design it would be difficult to say, but in one 
or two instances, apparently from a change of purpose in the 
author—does not militate against this conclusion, for it is 
certain that the author re-cast the play and added passages, 
and was thus compelled to drop some lines inconsistent with 
his revised version. Thus, at p. 17, six lines of advice by 
Corambis to Ofelia, printed in No. 1,* are omitted in No. 2, 
though undoubtedly in conception the poet’s. Similarly the 





*Cor.—Ofelia, receive none of his letters, 
For lover's lines are snares to entrap the heart ; 
Refuse his tokens, both of them are keys 
To unlock chastity unto desire ; 
Come in Ofelia, such men often prove, 
Great in their words, but little in their love. 
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advice, in the lines especially directed to the low 
comedian already adverted to, are thus printed in No. 1— 


And then you have some again, that keeps one suite 
Of jests as a man is known by one suit of apparel, &c. 


which was probably intended for Kemp, who died in 
November, 1603, and is therefore expunged in No. 2. It 
was no longer required for his correction. 

Let us next briefly take some of the textual errors and 
misapprehensions of sense in No. 1, limiting our reference to 
words and phrases, changed chiefly from similarity of sound. 
“Invelmorable” for “invulnerable,” “Guyana” for “Vienna,” 
“greeved” for “grained,” “impudent” for “impotent,” 
“distracted” for “dejected,” “‘ vessels,” for “eisel” (vinegar), 
“‘oosel” for “Ossa,” “pellon” for “Pelion,” “wast” for 
“vast,” “armed to point” for “armed at point,” “envenomed 
steeped” for “in venom steeped,” “weak” for “lank,” 
“born” for “bourne,” ‘“ Arganian” for ‘“ Hyrcanian,’ 
“calagulate gore” for “coagulate gore,” “imparched” for 
“ore-cised,” “Plato” for “Plautus,” “ceremonies” for 
“cerements,” “right done” for “ writ down,” “guise” for 
“gules,” ‘“trapically” for “tropically,” “artive” for 
“artery,” “epiteeth” for “epitaph,” “courage” for “com- 
rade,” “ghost” for “quest,” “bleach” for “blench,” 
“Voltemand” for “Voltemar,” “fearful” for “ fretful,” 
“Gertred” for “Gertrude,” nearly all of which imperfec- 
tions seem due, primarily, to a mistaken sound. 

Next the textual errors from partial apprehension of the 
sense, but inability to supply the words— 


Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. 


Thus in No. 1, p. 6— 
Or if thou hast extorted in thy life, 
Or hoarded treasure in the womb of earth. 
Again, page 11— 
She married, O most wicked speed ; to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets. 
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Thus in No. 1, p. 11— 


Oh, wicked wicked speed, to make such 
Dexterity to incestuous sheeta. 


The repetition here, as of “wicked,” occurs again andagain 
in No. 1. In fact, when the transcriber was in a difficulty 
with the metre, which was not seldom, he seems to have 
resorted to reduplication ; thus, at pp. 33, 38, 56, 98, we have 
“obediently obeyed,” “satirical satire,” “you shall be dry 
again, you shall,” “venom to thy venom,” all errors of the 
same class. 

Again in No. 2, p. 15— 


Do not as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to Heaven. 


Thus in No. 1, p. 15— 
Like to a cunning sophister, 
Teach me the path and ready way to Heaven— 
a complete inversion of the sense. 
Again in No. 2, p. 85 (prose)— 


His statutes, his recognisances, his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries. 


Thus, No. 1 (as verse)— 


. ° Where is your 
Quirks and quillets now, your vouchers and 
Double vouchers, your leases and free hold 
And tenements. 


Mere nonsense. Shakespere as ‘‘ the Noverint” was not 
likely to mix up and confound deeds and indentures with 
the property they gave title to, and of this there is another 
striking instance in No. 2, p. 5— 


Did forfeit (with his life) all these his lands 
Which he stood seized of, to the Conqueror. 


Thus in No. 1— 


Did forfeit with his life all those 
His lands which he stood seized of by the Conqueror. 


Absurdity! showing that the transcriber did not 
know what ‘“‘seizin in law” meant. Similar blunders 
and perversions of meaning and expression, arising 
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from misapprehension of the sense, are the following. 
“Godly ballet” for “Pious chanson,” “wall” for 
“hedge.” “Such divinity doth hedge a king,” printed 
“doth wall.” “Some undoubtful phrase” for “some 
doubtful phrase.” “All trivial fond conceits” for “all 
trivial fond records.” ‘Sweaty march” for “sweaty haste.” 
“A beast devoid of reason” for “a beast that wants dis- 
course of reason.” “Increase of appetite had grown by 
what it looked on” for “what it fed on.” “You have 
grown higher than you were” for “nearer to heaven than 
you were.” “Lady, in thy orisons” for “ Nymph, in thy 
orisons.” “In that dream of death” for “in that sleep of 
death what dreams may come.” ‘‘ Pounds” for ‘“ducats.” 
“ Adorn” for “decked.” “A king of clouts, of very shreds” 
for “a king of shreds and patches.” “Ornaments” for 
“trappings of woe.” “ Boarded” for “coted.” “ Bridle” for 
“reason.” “As mild and gentle as a dove” for “as patient 
as the female dove.” “A sight of lawless resolutes” for “a 
list of lawless resolutes.” ‘Yon high mountain top” for 
‘yon high eastward hill.” “Demises” for “ devices” (p. 53). 
“Forced grant” for “slow leave.” ‘ Weakness” for 
“courage.” ‘A face to outface Mars” for “an eye like 
Mars.” “An eye at which his foes did tremble at” for 
“an eye like Mars to threaten and command.” “Here is 
your husband with a face like Vulcan” for “here is your 
husband like a mildewed ear.” “This is a benefit and not 
revenge,” “Oh, this is hire and salary, not revenge,” printed 
“base and silly ”in No. 2, but thus in folio. “ Partners” for 
“rivals.” “She married, O God, a beast,” for “O God, 
a beast that wants discourse of reason.” “Why what 
a dunghill idiot slave am I” for “Oh what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I.” I am aware that I have not ex- 
hausted my illustrations. I am sure that I have exhausted 
my readers’ patience and the space at my disposal. It 
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remains, therefore, merely to refer to the evidence that 
Shakespere was undoubtedly legally educated in some form, 
presumably in an attorney’s office, and therefore ‘the 
Noverint.” 

On this I can offer, I think, no better evidence than 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell’s testimony in his own words. 
That “while novelists and dramatists are constantly 
making mistakes in legal phraseology and in their law, 
which is a species of Freemasonry, that as ‘to the law of 
marriage, of wills, and inheritance, to Shakespere’s law, 
lavishly as he propounds it, there can be neither demurrer, 
nor bill of exceptions, nor writ of error”” Again, that 
his Lordship “ was amazed by the accuracy and propriety ” 
with which the poet’s “juridicial phrases and forensic 
allusions” were uniformly introduced, and the wonderful 
knowledge of law which he undoubtedly displays.”"* To 
the same purport is Malone— 

The comprehensive mind of our poet embraced almost every object of 
nature, every trade, every art, the manners of every description of men, and 
the general language of almost every profession; but his knowledge of legal 
terms is not merely such as might be acquired by the casual observation of 
even his all-comprehending mind ; it has the appearance of technical skill, and 
he is so fond of displaying it on all occasions, that I suspect he was early 
initiated in at least the forms of law, and was employed, while he yet remained 
at Stratford, in the office of some county attorney. 

Mr. Lowes Rushton, a barrister, in a pamphlet, published 
in 1858, ‘‘Shakspere a Lawyer,” drew the same conclusions 
as to the poet’s technical acquaintance with law, and 
Mr. Charles Armitage Brown, in 1838, pointed out that 
Shakespere’s earliest poems, “Venus and Adonis,” “The 
Rape of Lucrece,” and the Sonnets, presumably written in 
part while the author was very young, abound in 
legal terms and phrases, ‘The first heir of his inven- 
tion,” the poem here first cited, though not printed till 





* Shakespeare's Legal Attainments, by Lord Campbell, 1859. 
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1593, being the most full. I do not propose to give Mr. 
Brown’s illustrations, which are very numerous, but 
may instance a few which appear to me, like the legal 
allusions in Hamlet, to prove such technical knowledge as 
only a lawyer could possess. “The barren tender of a 
poet's debt.” The technical meaning of “ tender” here seems 
adopted. Again, “determined,” in its artificial and legal 
sense, as a final conclusion. “Set thy sign manual on 
my wax-red lips”; “thou art the next of blood, and ’tis 
thy right”; “notary of shame”; “proving his beauty by 
succession thine”; “impression of conceited faults, 
wherein I am attainted,” and the following couplets— 


But when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks as desperate in his suit. 


But be contented when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 

Mr. Brown concluded, that his faith in all internal 
evidence would be shaken if in the writings of so young a 
man, these allusions did not indicate that he had been in a 
lawyer's office. 

In Hamlet there are four or five passages which especially 
seem to affirm the same view. “Quietus” as an acquit- 
tance and final discharge. “Though I am native here 
and to the manner born,” in reference to a custom, there 
being a pun on the word manor, the ordinary form in 
enfranchisement deeds being of the “ nativus” (or Anglice, 
“native” villein), who was adscriptus glebe (Barrington on 
the Statutes, 273, 275, et seq.).* Again, “ Observe, my uncle, 
if his occulted guilt.” This appears to me peculiarly tech- 
nical. Hamlet is referring to murder and a murderer, and 
primitively in English law, murder was occulta hominis 
occisio, nullo presente, nullo sciente (Bracton, 134). It 





* “Nativus de sanguine or servus, called in the common law nativu.”—Ist Inst., 
8. 172; 2nd Inst., s. 28. 
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was a “secret” as distinguished from a “malicious” 
killing. The reference to the statutes, recognisances, &c., 
in the graveyard scene, the use of the word “seizin” (with 
accuracy “seized to”)—and not by—and the word “cautel” 
employed by Laertes—and “Now no soil nor cautel 
doth besmirch the virtue of his will,” cautel being 
used for cautela—a caveat, no doubt written accurately 
by tho poet, or used in its secondary meaning as a 
condition suspending the operation of the will. Or 
finally, the law as expounded by the Sexton, in the 
last act, with reference to felo de se. “If I drown 
myself wittingly, it argues an act; and an act hath three 
branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to perform; argal, she 
drowned herself wittingly. . . . Ifthe water come to me, I 
drown not myself: but if I go to the water and am there 
drowned, ergo, 1 am guilty of my own death.” Now, I 
should suggest on this, that no man that ever lived who 
had not read at first hand the case of Hales v. Petit in 
the C. B. in “ Plowden’s Commentaries” could have so 
dealt with the legal arguments therein solemnly advanced 
with graceful and pleasant as well as apt raillery, such as 
the poet has here achieved by this playful and sarcastic 
allusion. Coaching at second hand in a case argued before 
the poet was born, would not have been possible, besides 
being in other respects eminently improbable. 

Hales v. Petit, in black letter Latin and Norman-French, 
extending over some 15 pages folio, an argument or de- 
murrer in an action of trespass, was not likely to be adopted 
as light reading by any poet or novelist that ever existed; 
not being a lawyer. The demurrer was to put in issue the 
title of the plaintiff to certain land as against what we 
should now call the Crown, or, more exactly, whether a 
term (in the land) was divested out of the plaintiff and 
passed to the King and Queen, viz., Philip and Mary, by 
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reason of a suicide. The pleain bar to the new assign- 
ment demurred to, recites, amid a very wilderness of 
verbiage, that the aforesaid James (Sir James Hales), not 
having God before his eyes, but seduced by the art of the 
devil, on a certain day, in a certain ward, in a certain 
parish, in a certain county, approached by certain ways 
and so on ad infinitum, “voluntarily entered into a 
certain river or water-course, and himself therein then 
feloniously and voluntarily drowned, against the peace,” 
etc. The case was argued by four learned serjeants, 
and the justices themselves after, as the manner then 
was, and Walsh (Serjeant) said “that the act consisted 
of three parts: the first, the imagination; the second, 
the resolution; the third, the perfection, which is the 
execution. And upon these solemn questions Sir James 
Hales having, it was conceded, drowned himself, whether 
the act of felo-de-se was achieved by voluntarily 
throwing himself into the water, and at what part of the 
act, and at what instant of time, and whether or no in his 
lifetime, and when, the forfeiture of estate, if any, accrued ? 
The demurrer was overruled, and the plea in bar held 
sufficient to preclude the plaintiff in her claim. A few 
lines from the judgment might be cited to show the point 
of the Gravedigger’s satire. “It had been said Sir James 
Hales was dead, and how came he by his death? It may 
be answered by drowning, and who drowned him (it was 
conceded he had voluntarily entered into the water)? Sir 
James Hales. And when did he drown him? In his life- 
time. So that Sir James Hales being alive, caused Sir 
James Hales to die, and the act of the living man was the 
death of the dead man. . . . But how can he be said 
to be punished alive when the punishment comes after his 
death?” etc. If anyone, coupling this with Shakespere’s 
general legal knowledge, doubts that he had read this 
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report, and had, as I should suggest, a fairly advanced train- 
ing in law, he must be unapproachable by evidence. But if 
he is still incredulous, I must refer him to the pages of Mr. 
Rushton, and in his “Shakespere a Lawyer,’ Shakespere 
illustrated by old authors, by the lex scripta, etc., etc., he 
will find many other and not less striking proofs. One 
other argument, that the play by Shakespere—to meet the 
suggestion that it was omitted by Meres in 1598 in his 
recital, which did not profess to be a complete or exhaus- 
tive summary—was written before 1600, is to be found in 
Gabriel Harvey’s contemporary note, written in Speight’s 
Chaucer, Edition 1598, and which note was first published in 
1766 by Stevens, written, as Malone, in 1803, asserted, 
before 1600: “ That Shakespere’s Hamlet and his Lucrece 
have it in them to please the wiser sort.” Malone, believ- 
ing that the first Hamlet was not Shakespere’s, afterwards 
discarded this allusion as fatal to his position, but its 
value remains, if his conclusion, and that of Stevens that 
it was inscribed before 1600, is correct. The change of 
names is also corroborative, if not conclusive, that there was 
an earlier Hamlet than 1602, because the substitution of 
Polonius for Corambis and Reynaldo for Montano, if this 
was a first sketch in 1602, would hardly have been made 
in 1603, or adopted at the earlier date to be immediately 
or so soon after discarded. 

To summarise what I have attempted to set forth in 
these papers, in conclusion, I desire to reiterate that I have 
not suggested, or intended to suggest, that any one of the 
characters in the tragedy was directly and rigidly or ser- 
vilely copied from life, but that one or two of them— 
notably those of Hamlet and Horatio—were immediately 
or mediately pointed at the personalities of Essex and 
his friend, Southampton. The very graceful and elaborate 
compliment paid to Horatio (“Damon dear”) in No. 2, p. 49, 
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in the subjoined passage, when Southampton was already 
restored to power and favour, has no hint in No. 1, while 
Elizabeth still lived and he was a prisoner in the Tower. 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning ; dost thou/hear, 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish her election, 

She hath sealed thee for herself, for thou hast?been 

As one in suffering all that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; and bless’d{are{those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she pleases: Give me that;man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 

AsIdo thee. Something too much of this. 

These 15 lines had a peculiar fitness in 1604, when the 
Howards, Bacon, Cecil, Nottingham, the Herberts and 
other sycophants of the Court, were reaping innumerable 
benefits and honours, and when 222 knights had been 
made, and places were being distributed with a wildly 
reckless hand. It was the spontaneous tribute of the poet 
to his patron, and his faithful friendship, for the martyred 
Essex, graceful, as was natural, and in admirable taste. 

The reference to the Judas-like betrayal of Francis Bacon, 
wholly absent in No. 1, but interpolated in No. 2 (p. 53), 
already cited, is not less marked. The “Long live the 
King” of Bernardo, not in No.1, but in No. 2, sufficiently 
establishes that the play of 1603 was written or altered 
before the Queen died, even if it was printed after, and 
that No. 2 was revised and amended by the author, this 
line being inserted after James’s ascent to the throne. As 
certainly do the words put into the mouth of Hamlet 
(Essex) at his death— 


But I do prophesy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras, he has my dying voice, 
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allude to Elizabeth’s choice of James, when in extremis as 
it was, then and at that time, declared. 

Again, these three lines following, not in No. 1, Grey 
and Cobham having been condemned to death in November, 
1603, are not without significance to the auditory— 


The ears are senseless that should give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfilled, 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead. 


And again, Fortinbras’ statement— 


I have some rights, of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me 


“‘vantage” being substituted for “leisure” in No. 1, both of 
which passages prove an intentional reference by the poet 
to the coming in and succession of James I. 

I have now concluded, and will shortly recapitulate 
what I proposed on setting out to establish, and appeal 
to my readers if that which was projected, has not been 
affirmed. 

(1) That the play of 1589, by “the Noverint,” was by 
Shakespere, and that he was that despised person. That 
this play was not in form a tragedy with a sad ending, but 
was called ‘The Revenge,” because it followed the history 
of the real Hamlet, and made him the successor to his 
uncle. Further, that it was probably adapted from a 
French novel so called, or a translator’s version of Saxo 
Grammaticus, assisted by actual reference to the latest 
text of the annalist. 

(2) That this play was in 1602 revived and refurbished, and 
a new and tragical ending supplied, referring to the death 
of Robin (Robert, Earl of Essex).—‘‘ The Robin who to the 
greenwood had gone” of the ballads, the Robin who had 
in the various songs “no peer” contrasted with the night- 
ingale Raleigh; “ who feared the look of man.”* 





* See Puem 61, “Camden Miscellany,” p. 69. A great deal of conjecture and specu- 
lative nonsense has been written about some possible reference to a ballad, ‘“‘ Robin Hood 
has to the greenwood gone,” which presumedly never existed. The poem in the text 
mentioned appeared in 1602 or 1603. 
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(3) That all the action of the matured play of 1604 
existed in the play of 1589. That the Ghost was certainly 
there, the play within the play, the rampart episode, and 
all the varied scenes necessary to enforce the poet’s then 
conception of his principal character and story. That the 
Ghost, with “his eye like Mars,”* was intended to revive 
the memory of Walter Devereux, as Naunton has said.+ 

(4) That the 1603 quarto is in part a textual and correct 
rendering of the 1589 play, to which has been added a 
mutilated version of the residue of the play then current 
and running from March or April, 1602, by some ignorant 
and unprincipled person, who wished to acquire the profits 
of popularity by fraud. That the author's text in these 
additions so made is rather murdered than mutilated or 
merely misrepresented. 

(5) That the play No. 2, the 1604 quarto, is a revised 
edition of that of 1602-3, transposing some of the scenes and 
action, omitting some few—perhaps in all 18 or 20—lines, 
chiefly those of personal rebuke to Kemp, the clown, and 
containing several additions, consequent on the Nemesis 
which pursued the anti-Essex faction—Grey, Brook, 
Cobham, and Raleigh, hoist by their own petard”—the 
oblique reference to the intemperance of the Court, 
the inhibition, the comet, the plague, etc. This, however, 
was a piratical edition, never revised by the author, and 





* Bishop Lloyd said, in his funeral sermon on Walter Devereux, ‘‘ He was by nature 
the son of Mars.” 

+ Sure it is that he [Essex] no sooner appeared in court but he took with the Queen 
and courtiers ; and I believe they all could not choose, but look through the sacrifice of 
the father on his living son, whose image, by the remembrance of former passages, was 
afresh, like the bleeding of men murdered, represented to the Court, and offered up as a 
subject of compassion to all the Kingdom.—Fragmenta Regalia, p. 268. 

} This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 
Makes us traduced, and taxed of other nations ; 
They clepe us drunkard, and with swinish phase, 
Soil our addition. . . . (in all 22 lines). 
Harrington’s testimony, July, 1606, to the drunkenness of the Court on the arrival of 
Christian IV. in London, ‘‘ when both kings went reeling to bed,” suggests an almost 
prophetic discrimination in the allcsion of the poet. 
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consequently omits several lines certainly existent in the 
genuine MSS., and is marked by blunders in the text, as 
“base and silly” for “hire and salary,” etc. 

(6) That the Earl of Essex and Lord Southampton were 
represented by Hamlet and Horatio,* and Lady Leicester 
by Queen Gertrude. That no portraiture is attempted in 
Laertes, Claudius, Polonius (except perhaps of Burghley, 
in his dotage, as known to the poet only after 1590), or 
Ophelia, that can be traced, but that “Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern” were certainly aimed at Essex’s ‘“school- 
fellows,” and the former especially “at that sycophant, per 
excellentiam,” Cobham, Guildenstern indicating Grey.t 

(7) That the play within the play is based on G. Peele’s 
pageant of Priam and Hecuba; or, the Beginning, Acci- 
dents, and End of the War of Troy, a poem produced and 
published early in 1589. 

(8) That some slight additions were made to the play of 
1604 by the poet before his death, and that the folio 
version of 1623, being only an acting play, omits some 
most material and essential passages, in all 118 lines. 
The Globe edition of Hamlet contains 3,891 lines. Quarto, 
No. 1, only 2,143. 





* Horatio, that is, Southampton, is referred to in Sonnets 26 and 107; in the latter 
his imprisonment ‘‘as resolved doom” and release from the Tower by warrant of April 
10th, 1603, are signalised in the lines— 

The mortal moon [Elizabeth as Cynthia] hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage, 

Uncertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

The lines in the 26th Sonnet echo the dedication of ‘The Rape of Lucrece” to Henry 
Wriothesley— 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage 
To witness duty, not to show my wit. 


DEDICATION. 
What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours, being part in all devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show greater, &c. 
t Rosencrantz. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 
Hamlet.—Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance, his rewards, authorities. 
(This allusion, in Elizabeth's reign would be well understood.) 
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(9) That we have no revised or correct text of Hamlet, 
as the author wrote it. All are corrupt; but that of 1604 
is proximately and, “errors excepted,” probably, if not 
certainly, the best. 

Beyond the evidence already furnished, and the strange 
likeness and resemblance of character and idiosyncrasy 
which have been so often dwelt on, without reference to 
any hypothesis, there is in Hamlet, as in Essex, an actual 
vein of madness—a sanity, perhaps trembling on insanity, 
which was not in the original Amleth certainly, and most 
most probably not in the play of 1589. In Saxo; Hamlet 
was cunning and treacherous and restless as Ulysses. 
In the History of 1608 (Capell’s tract) he was the same 
man, sane but truthful. But Hamlet in his conduct to 
Ophelia, in his “towering passion” in the grave scene, in 
his interview with his mother, in which he mentally 
conjures up the Ghost unseen by her, though it was visible 
to all when it appeared early in the play, is certainly 
frenzied, if not distraught. His conduct is otherwise, in 
such a courtier and gentleman of so noble a nature, 
wholly inexplicable. Like Essex, he was “ blasted with 
ecstacy,” and with the same features of melancholy, 
uncertainty, rashness, hatred of pleasure,* recklessness, 
the same suicidal promptings and tendencies, devotion, 
and religious doubts that marked Essex’s mad revolt, and 
the features of his trial and confession. The passage in 
No. 1, at the same time, it must be noted, which made 
him wholly mad, is struck out— 


The jewel that adorned his feature most 
Is filched and stolen away, his wits bereft him. (P. 28.) 


Then, it must be noted that in No. 1 Hamlet dies with 











*Mr. Harness, Vol. IV., ‘‘ Variorum Shakespere,” Hamlet, Vol. 1I., p. 213, referring 
to Hamlet’s madness, remarks: He wears ‘‘an oppressed mind, to which every ordinary 
source of pleasure has become indifferent, or presents itself in a morbid, joyless form.” 
How truly this was Essex’s cise this paper shows. 
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the precise words on his lips which the history of the time 
ascribed to Essex, viz., “Heaven receive my soul.” 
Camden’s version of the final sentence of the unhappy 
soldier was, “Into Thy hands, Lord, I commend my 
spirit” (Ed. 1630, p. 188), which differs slightly from the 
State Trials, as well as from the later edition of the 
historian, “That thy blessed angels may be ready to 
receive my soul.” * 

The play of Hamlet is the most philosophic and absorb- 
ing treatise on the human mind, facing the visionary and 
unknown world by which it is environed, while subjected 
to the most complex and overwhelming trials of filial love 
and duty ever dealt with as a psychologic problem. Asa 
“fond familiar record” of the waywardness and caprices of 
human life, when subject to the fitful passions, the latent. 
springs and fountains of individual character, on the 
spur of great occasions, it has no parallel. Like some 
spontaneous and capricious production of nature, it defies 
method. The tragedy, as a whole, indeed, manifests no 
apparent dramatic or theatric design. Its surprises 
suggest neither art nor artifice. No situation seems pre- 
pared or projected. There is no charmingly melodious 
sequence; there are no rescues at the last gasp; no 
miraculous escapes; no sudden arrest of intelligence, to 
be soon after abruptly regained, to release and explain 
events; and no orderly and methodic or systematic 
treatment. “The rain falls on the just and the unjust.” 
Yet is the development natural and probable, even while 
most seemingly inconsistent. The whole depends on the 
mental phenomena presented by the career and character 
of one man. “Il est plus aisé de connaitre Vhomme en 
genéral que de connaitre un homme en particulier.” 


* Camden, Ed. Kennett, Fol., v. 2 (1706), p: 676, App. This in No. 2 is placed in 
Horatio’s lips thus: ‘‘ And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
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The one man of his time selected by Shakespere as his 
chief Hero, from his misfortunes and conspicuous per- 
sonality, was a very Paladin of chivalry and generosity. 
Spenser styled him “Fair Branch of Honour, flower of 
chivalry.” Yet was he weak and vacillating, cowardly in 
his self-abasement and self-reproach, and from his rashness, 
a very Cloten in the hands of his enemies. Shakespere 
was no recluse. He was in the world and of the world, 
and the grand panorama of moving events in the life of 
Elizabeth is mirrored in his pages. The Hero of Zutphen, 
Gournay, and Cadiz, was a figure worth even his attention, 
and the tragedy of unreal life assumes the aspect of reality, 
because a genuine and authentic and organic life is therein 
enshrined. It is this living and vital organism, this natural 
growth and spontaneity of an actual existence which gives 
the drama its consistency and strength. It is my proposi- 
tion that the poet has presented us with the image idealised 
of a particular and distinguished personality, of whom 
Camden said, ‘No man was more ambitious of glory by 
virtue; no man more careless of all things else.” Truly 
great praise, and if I have in any wise thrown a gleam of 
light on the problem here submitted, I am satisfied. 














REMINISCENCES OF A MANCHESTER 
POET—WILLIAM HARPER. 


BY GEORGE MILNER, 


HE present generation has probably entirely forgotten 
William Harper. His life was noiseless and unobtru- 
sive, his personality shy and reserved, and after his death, 
though he had a few warmly-attached friends, even the 
memory of him passed quietly and yet quickly away, in a 
manner which often seemed to the writer in harmony with 
the character of the man himself. He lived as if he almost 
desired to be forgotten. 

He was one of that band of local poets which, towards 
the close of the first half of this century, appears to have 
been grouped around Charles Swain and Samuel Bamford. 
It has been said that he was one of the confraternity which 
met at Poets’ Corner. I think that is an inaccuracy. He 
may have made occasional appearances there, but they 
would be very few, and no contribution appears from him 
in the Festive Wreath. Swain knew him well, and appre- 
ciated highly his poetical work, but his immediate asso- 
ciates were not distinctly literary. They constituted a little 
knot of old-fashioned Church and King men, who clubbed 
and dined together, on a basis which had less to do with 
letters than with politics and social enjoyment. 
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My first recollections of William Harper go back to the 
time when I was myself a very young lad, and when he 
was a little over thirty. He was connected with the well- 
known schools in Bennett Street, and often gave addresses 
there. He was also prominent in the efforts made at that 
institution—and they were among the earliest in Man- 
chester—to provide popular elementary education for 
working-people in evening classes. There was a tradi- 
tion current in the school that he had been “intended 
for the ministry,” but that commerce had “claimed 
him for her own.” He had certainly always the tone 
of a person of considerable education, and his manners 
were those of a refined gentleman of the older sort. He 
spoke well and with natural oratory. His accent was 
peculiar, and I mention it because it was characteristic of 
many Manchester men of his period, and may still, though 
rarely, be heard from the mouths of some antique gentle- 
men who linger among us. It was the accent of a man of 
culture and of social position, sonorous and severely accu- 
rate in pronunciation; the pronunciation, in fact, was 
often that which was accepted by the purists of the stage, 
and yet it had a breadth about it which, I will not say 
betrayed—I will say rather which intentionally and 
rejoicingly avowed its sturdy Lancashire origin. It was 
an excellent speech to hear, polished, but not mincing. 
His personal appearance was remarkable. Without any 
total resemblance, there were points of similarity between 
him and Swain, who was, as I knew him, and as we see 
him in Bradley’s portrait, the very ideal of a poet. Both 
had black hair and lustrous dark eyes, and both had that 
withdrawn look so difficult to describe—that appearance 
of being at the same time inwardly meditating and out- 
wardly looking at some far off object which is so charac- 
teristic of the emotional thinker. Harper’s eyes were indeed 
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very remarkable. They sparkled with unnatural brilliancy, 
and yet—and this is not usual with such eyes—they turned 
themselves upon you with a tender light. He has been 
dead for more than thirty years, but I see his eyes 
clearly still, and they are the key by which the memory 
now finds its way to the whole aspect of the man. My 
connection with “Bennett Street” gave me at the time of 
which I am writing the privilege of frequent entrance to 
his house. He lived in Lever Street, near Piccadilly. The 
quarter was then, as Mosley Street had been, occupied 
principally by what was called “the gentry.” The house- 
hold was a large one, and included, besides his aged father 
and mother, several sisters, one of whom, I remember, had 
eyes which sparkled like his, but with menace and without 
any kindness. Besides these there resided with the Harpers 
another “ Bennett Street” worthy, the whilom well-known 
Benjamin Braidley, a boroughreeve of Manchester, and 
once a candidate for the borough in Parliament against 
William Cobbett. Braidley, whose memoir Harper wrote, 
was a person of considerable mark and of many accomplish- 
ments; a ready writer both in prose and verse, an able man 
of affairs, an eloquent and effective public speaker, and a 
capital teller of stories. The house in Lever Street 
was a type of its class—sombre, heavy, so to speak, 
but eminently comfortable with its rosewood and 
mahogany, its voluminous upholstering, and its pictures 
and mirrors framed in massive gold. But the room 
which interested me most was a little sanctum at the 
back, where the poet sat. It was understood to look out 
upon an unlovely enclosure, but one of the sisters had 
frosted the windows and decorated them with bits of floral 
ornament cut from printed calicoes of the period. In this 
room there were books which I never dared to take down 
from the shelves, and on the walls were fine portraits of 
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Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto. It was here that I 
first saw the picture of the “world-worn” creator of the 
Divine Comedy, smiling its grim smile. It was a new 
world to me, and I remember thinking that these portraits 
were part of the poet’s appropriate and necessary stock-in. 
trade. I imagined the dark-eyed man catching inspiration 
from those laurel-crowned heads, and I repeated the names 
of them so often to myself that they began to sound, even 
to me, like a charm to conjure with—‘ Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, Ariosto.” 

But I must turn to another aspect of Harper's life. As 
I have already hinted, he was a man of business as well as 
a poet. It is coming a long way down from Dante and the 
rest to say that he was a yarn agent. His warehouse was 
on the western side of Pall Mall and at the corner of Chapel 
Walks. Underneath it there was a curious little hollow 
into which passengers along Pall Mall were prevented from 
tumbling by a wooden hand-railing. There were steps 
descending into the hollow from the street, and when 
you got to the bottom you found yourself in front of 
a cosy hostel known as the Gibraltar Hotel, and more 
familiarly as “The Old Gib.” In those days business men 
dined heavily soon after noon, and the “Gib” had a well- 
earned reputation for good substantial dinners. Egress 
from this hollow was gained in the direction of Cross Street, 
along that tortuous passage, or cleft, which still exists, and 
which is known as Back Pool Fold. In this warehouse, which 
was a rambling and somewhat dilapidated building, Harper 
carried on his business, wrote some of his poems, and week 
after week, for many years, produced the trade article of 
the Manchester Courier. I knew this warehouse well, and 
with the poet himself I always associated in my mind a 
young lad who was in his service. Being about my own 
age I came to know this youth intimately, and learned all 
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about his history. He had been in a Market Street bookshop, 
kept by a certain Charles Ambery, who had treated him with 
much harshness. This shop was one of Harper's haunts, 
and out of kindness to the lad he had taken him into his 
own service. The Manchester trade was much more easy 
in its flow then than it is now, and I found that my young 
friend constituted the whole “staff” of the concern. The 
Poet and the Boy discharged all the functions. The boy 
called each morning in Lever Street at an early hour for the 
keys. He opened the dim warehouse, which in the twilight 
had a haunted look. He sprinkled the dusty floors with a 
watering can, and swept them. He kept certain books of 
entry, and executed notes of delivery. He even acted as 
a porter, and when the carts came down on market days 
from the country laden with ten-pound bundles of yarn 
wrapped in brown paper covers, he went through the severe 
exercise of receiving the said bundles as they were pitched 
into his hands by the brawny carters, who often showed such 
superfluity of sinew that they nearly knocked him over with 
the blow. For all that, the carters and he were good friends. 
They told him stories of the country, and what they saw 
in their long night journeys to and from the town. They 
allowed him to ride in the carts, and even sometimes 
trusted him to drive the horses. But what amused me 
most was a little story which he one day confided to me. 
“You know what a poet is?” he said. “Yes.” “Well, 
my master’s a poet.” “Yes, I know that.” “And so 
am I,” he said, proudly. “The dickens you are!” “Yes; 
when there’s nothing going on in the warehouse he writes 
poetry in the counting-house, and I write poetry in the 
back office. I can see him through a chink in the door; 
and when he writes quickly, so do I; and when he turns 
up his eyes and waits for something, so dol.” This was 
“like master like man” with a vengeance. 


Se 
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Harper’s poems are contained in two small volumes, 
‘‘The Genius, and other Poems,” which was published in 
1840, and “ Cain and Abel: a Dramatic Poem; and Minor 
Pieces,” published four years later. “The Genius,” although 
fragmentary in conception and unequal in execution, con- 
tains some fine passages, such as the following :— 

While the bright-robed Dian slept, 
Dreaming by the mountain cone, 
Desolate and all alone, 

O’er the barren hills I wept, 

And I cried, “‘ Reveal to me, 


Stars and worlds, the mystery 
Of the works and ways of God! 


“Cain and Abel” was dedicated to the Hon. William 
Herbert, the first Dean of Manchester. It was, as may be 
supposed, not intended for the stage. The blank verse, in 
which it is written, is remarkably good, and the treatment 
shows, for so well worn a subject, considerable originality. 

Harper’s genius leaned to the side of religion, and among 
our local writers he should take rank as the best of our 
sacred poets. He died on the 30th of January, 1857, so 
quietly that the moment of his departure was scarcely 
known. 

The following poem, entitled ‘‘The Vanished Star,” is a 
good example of his style :— 

The night was dark, the wind was loud, 
The ghostly clouds went fleeting by, 


When, turning on my couch, I saw 
A single star was in the sky. 


And thus methought—My Mary, thou 
Wast e’er to me, in sorrow’s night, 

When loud the storm and dark the clouds, 
A ruling star, a guiding light. 


But thou art gone—the night is dark, 
On cloudy wings the tempests fly, 

There is no light within my heart, 
The star has faded from the sky. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE APPRECIATIVE 
FACULTY. 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


TT\HERE are two mental positions from which subjects 
[ or objects may be approached, viz., unreservedly, 
and with a willingness to appreciate; or suspiciously and 
with an inclination to disparage. Looking at things from 
either of these attitudes, we must necessarily be mentally 
affected by them. A state of absolute indifference does 
not approach them at all, and is totally unmoved by them. 
The mind of man, as well as his body, only grows by 
means of that which is appropriated or imbibed. Hence 
the ingenuousness, the state of open-eyed receptivity of 
infancy and childhood is most favourable for its growth. 
All the senses are ever ready to receive and convey to the 
mind new facts and impressions. But the untoward 
nature of many things which are presented to the child 
checks the outflowing of his sympathies, and arouses in him 
a state of cautiousness and latent suspicion. This marks 
the beginning of the criticising powers. Still the thirst 
for knowledge and for new acquisitions is the dominantly 
active principle. The critical faculty is only exercised 
for the sake of avoiding the false and the hurtful in this 
pursuit of the new, the true, and the beautiful. This 
I believe, is the attitude of mind which it is wisest to 
preserve, as far as possible, through life, since it con- 
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tributes to our happiness and capabilities of usefulness by 
a continual increase of our sources of interest; and 
the appreciation of new ideas of truth, or an additional 
phase of truth or beauty in that which is already 
loved and esteemed, adds to our ever-increasing stores of 
mental wealth, for it is well to remember that whatever 
is negatived or rejected by the mind cannot in any sense 
add to its growth, although the struggle to retain its 
opposing principle may add to its stability ; but the faculty 
of appreciating the good, the true and the beautiful, 
necessarily grows with every new acquisition, and keeps 
the mental attitude and outlook ever fresh and active. 
This is the position which every true learner must occupy, or 
progress in any branch of art, science or literature is impos- 
sible. And every teacher who ceases to be a learner, very soon 
becomes unfit to teach. The great Michael Angelo, at the 
age of more than eighty years, was seen examining, with 
studious care, the statues in the Gardens of the Medici, where 
his early studies had been pursued—and when surprise was 
expressed at this he said—“TI go still to school, that I may 
continue to learn.” But, though he went with the same 
purpose as that of his early days—his judgment must have 
been much more profound and correct, and his powers of 
appreciation vastly increased. For our judgment becomes. 
more just and reliable by the acquisition of every new 
truth; since it is only by the light of perceived truths 
that we are able to judge wisely and well. 

But the active inclination to suspect or depreciate what- 
ever may be approached, inevitably leads to the love of 
searching for, and ultimate delight in finding that which is 
false or bad. And there is great danger in making this 
the dominant principle in our investigations. It will in- 
evitably check our growth. In these days, when so much 
that is offered for our acceptance or approval is untrue, or 
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bad or fraudulent, it is difficult to avoid a cynical, doubting, 
or suspicious frame of mind. But, on the other hand, we 
have an inexhaustible store of the beautiful and true 
awaiting our acceptance. And the object of this short 
paper is to point to the value and importance of making 
these things the unswerving objects of our search. Every- 
thing, however, which, in accordance with the knowledge 
we possess, may be honestly approved by us, is not, there- 
fore, absolutely true or beautiful. Our perceptions, as they 
become clearer and more extensive, will be able to correct 
our previous estimate of the relative nature and value of 
things. 

From the Alps of our maturer years, to which we may 
have climbed, we can smile at those childish ideas of the 
greatness of things obtained from those little mounds which 
our tiny feet ascended. 

But a real appreciation of a very limited phase of 
truth or beauty is infinitely preferable to an affected 
appreciation of even the grandest realities. This affec- 
tation of appreciation or pretending to understand and 
admire what others may admire, and tell us is the 
right thing to believe in, is perhaps the worst state 
of all, since it leads us to disparage or reject even 
the possibly lower standard of truth or beauty which 
we may be able to appreciate, and leaves us in the 
blackness of darkness. This certainly is not the way to 
cultivate the appreciative faculty. Nevertheless, from this 
state of mind springs a great deal of the blind taste or 
judgment of the present day, which is largely a judgment 
according to name or repute. But I would not underrate 
the value of name or reputation, much as I would condemn 
the blind worship of them. A well-earned reputation for 
the possession of a clear and extensive knowledge of the 
true and beautiful enables others to regard their teaching 
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or productions with more of reverent respect. Still I 
cannot claim for, nor accord to, any human mind either 
infallibility of judgment or finality of thought. When 
Beethoven wrote something which infringed the rules then 
laid down for musical composition it was objected to as 
<‘wrong—contrary to all the rules of composition.” ‘“ Who 
made the rules of composition?” retorted the great com- 
poser; “J say it is right!” And the result justified his 
words. With a more gifted sense of harmony he could 
appreciate in those wonderful realms of sound combinations 
of symphonic harmonies which, though real to him, were 
not even as a far-off vision to many of his fellows. But 
should they then deny the existence of strains which their 
duller hearing heard not? It is a great mistake, this utter 
denial of that which we do not understand. The “seat of 
the scornful” is not an enviable judgment seat. Yet how 
many of the world’s foremost seers of the wonderful and 
beautiful in every path of human progress have been so 
judged! Nevertheless, the position of a true critic is a 
noble one. But how few are prepared to fill it nobly. It 
requires wonderful keenness and breadth of perception— 
appreciative of almost every variety of excellence. Not 
concerned with the “writing up” or “writing down” of 
any personal reputation, but solicitous always to unfold 
and display the genuinely good or true, and help 
others to cultivate, not pretend to, an appreciation 
of a larger sense of the true or beautiful than they 
had previously possessed. Some years ago a professor 
of music told me that he had met a certain critic for one 
of the journals at that time, who said to him, “ Well, what 
did you think of X.’s singing the other night?” “I thought 
he sang very well,” said the professor. “ You did?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly, and he did sing well.” “Why,J wrote him down!” 


the critic exclaimed. ‘I don’t care whether you wrote him 
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down or up,” responded the musician, “he SANG well.” He 
was determined not to be deprived of the delight of appre- 
ciating what his judgment had approved. And when any 
one seeks to destroy our sense of appreciative pleasure in 
anything, without at the same time leading us to the 
appreciation of something higher, he— 
Robs us of that which not enriches him 
And makes us poor indeed. 

For appreciation, after all, is our only real possession. 
What is a splendid collection of pictures, however costly, 
to him that is blind? Washington Allston, the painter, 
speaking of Coleridge and his conversations with him when 
in Rome, says: “ When I recall some of our walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, 1 am almost tempted to 
dream that I had once listened to Plato in the groves of 
the Academy. It was there he taught me this golden rule, 
‘never to judge a work of art by its defects’—a rule as 
wise as benevolent, and one which, while it has spared me 
much pain, has widened my sphere of pleasure.” The 
value of a mine consists not in the absence of any particular 
form of dross, but in the presence of the precious ore. And 
it is surely wiser and more delightful to bring to light, and 
display the beauty of the valuable metal, than to count 
with grovelling care the grains of earth and sand, and tell 
of the rubbish which surrounded it. But I know it is much 
easier with some minds to look down from an imaginary 
height of self-conceit, and mark and judge defects, and be 
smart in cutting condemnation, than thoughtfully to appre- 
ciate what may, perhaps, be a new revelation to us, and to lead 
others to a perception of its higher truth. And so we may 
sometimes have more of smartness than of wisdom, and 
more of judging than of expounding the meaning and 
character of the subjects commented upon. This will 
doubtless be the case until there is a more general cultiva- 
tion of the appreciative faculty, and less of the craving for 
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mere smartness, which often passes current for real clever- 
ness. An illustration was given in Punch, some years ago, 
of two gentlemen on horseback, one of whom—a country 
gentleman with agricultural proclivities—is saying to the 


_ other, who is wrapped in the conscious dignity of self-impor- 


tance, ‘It is fine growing weather,” to which the other 
replies, “ Aw—yes; but J have done growing.” The words 
have a depth and sadness of meaning far beyond the inten- 
tion or perception of the shallow mind that is supposed to 
have uttered them. The end of growth only precedes the 
beginning of decay. But to the man who is earnestly 
cultivating his appreciative powers, how many opportunities 
are found for extending his knowledge and increasing his 
usefulness and happiness; while to him who is blasé with 
a surfeit of scornful self-conceit, they are only sources of 
weariness and disgust. The commonplace remark of the 
agriculturist indicated a desire for friendly intercourse on 
their way. It might have been the prelude to profitable 
conversation, since between two minds open to give and 
receive, an interchange of thought can never be barren of 
results; and the thoughts and ideas which furnish even a 
bucolic mind are by no means worthless to minds of other 
mould. You will, no doubt, remember, but may pardon 
my repeating, the story of George Stephenson and his 
fellow-traveller on their way to London, whither the great 
engineer was proceeding, in order to give evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Lords. Stephenson, an honest, 
farmer-like-looking man, made the incontrovertible observa- 
tion that it was “a fine day.” Now these and similar remarks 
often proceed from a desire for conversation, and so a com- 
mon ground of acquiescence is first laid as a friendly basis. 
Stephenson’s fellow-traveller, however, at once concluded 
that the remark was a prelude to “ weather and the crops.” 
So not being desirous of listening to this, he put a stop to 
all further communication by a curt, and by no means 
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amiable, rejoinder. The journey was, therefore, silently 
completed, when, at the terminus, an important-looking 
personage, on the look-out for Stephenson, at once recog- 
nised him and greeted him by name. The fellow-traveller 
heard it with astonishment and chagrin. An opportunity 
for a long and friendly conversation with the great engineer 
he would have given much to obtain, and he had thrown it 
rudely and wilfully away through the indulgence of his own 
self-satisfied conceit. Had his mental attitude been an 
appreciative one, such a thing would not have occurred. Is 
it not wisest then to cultivate, under all circumstances, the 
appreciative faculty? For it is possible we may get or give 
something worth having from even “ the weather and the 
crops.” Although I have treated the subject of this short 
article mainly in reference to the intellectual and 
artistic senses, still I believe it applies with equal force to 
every phase of human life, the higher and nobler powers, 
of course, directing and controlling the lower and meaner 
in their appreciation of whatever is human and ennobling— 
serious and amusing—humorous or sublime. By cultivating 
an appreciation for whatever is noble or good, life itself will 
expand in interest and meaning. The rills and rivulets of 
childhood’s dreams, flowing onward as an everwidening 
stream of thought and feeling, broadening and deepening 
with every tributary thought of truth into the impetuous 
river of ardent youth, opens out into the vast ocean of 
responsible human life. But the lofty and appreciative 
mind does not gaze upon the broad expanse of the possi- 
bilities of manhood, as upon an aimless and hopeless waste, 
but beholds that vast sea stored with countless wonders in 
its unfathomable depths, stretching out into an almost 
limitless expanse of interest and beauty, and o’erarched 
with heavens of immortal splendour, radiant with unfading 
glory. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF EDWARD 
WILLIAMS (IOLO MORGANWG), THE 
BARD OF GLAMORGAN. 


BY A. EMRYS-JONES, M.D. 


ELSHMEN, and lovers of Welsh literature, will always 

gratefully acknowledge their great indebtedness to 

an English writer, Elijah Waring, for preserving in his 

recollections and anecdotes of Edward Williams, many 

interesting facts that would otherwise have long ago sunk 
into oblivion. 

I have looked in vain through the Welsh periodicals of 
the period contemporary with him for details of his life, 
but regretfully admit that for half a page of reference, 
even to his death, there are innumerable treatises on the 
apparently insoluble questions of theology. The Puritan 
revolution in Wales, by reiterating the all-importance of 
the other world, played havoc with its every-day literature, 
at the time now under consideration. It is to be feared 
that writers of books not strictly religious, were classified 
with actors as emissaries of the devil! 

The Welsh are, however, rapidly recovering trom this 
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shock, and a fair mixture of “saints and sinners” may be 
found even in the Principality, and literature is now looked 
upon as being quite respectable. 

Edward Williams was born at Penon, or Penmon, in 
Glamorganshire, in 1746, and, being a weakly child, he was 
never allowed to go to school, but learnt his alphabet and 
how to read by watching his industrious father inscribing 
gravestones, which was his avocation. He was indebted 
to his mother for teaching him the elements of grammar 
and arithmetic, and many happy hours were spent over 
his favourite book, the “ Vocal Miscellany.” 

In addition to the “ Vocal Miscellany,” the only other 
works that were available to him were the Bible, ‘‘ Lintott’s 
Miscellany,” ‘“ Randolph’s Poems,” “ Milton’s Poetical 
Works,” some volumes of the “Spectator,” “The Whole 
Duty of Man,” Browne's “ Religio Medici,” and Golding’s 
translation of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses.” 

Although English was the language of the poet’s family, 
he preferred Welsh, and his earliest compositions are all in 
that language. 

He was blessed with a prodigious memory, and acquired 
and remembered facts with wonderful facility, so that his 
deep and extensive scholastic attainments are not to be so 
much wondered at. 

Antiquarian lore and poetry were his favourite studies 
from early life, and aithough he was an excellent workman 
as a common mason, which was his trade, he showed power 
as a marble sculptor, but his zeal and love for learning 
were undoubtably hindrances to his worldly success, or the 
vulgar prizes of life. Waring mentions one good story 
illustrating the studious bent of his mind. He was 
employed, along with his father and others, on some addi- 
tions to a parsonage. During the dinner hour his father 
told Neddy, “ Now, my boy, will you be sure to take care 
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of the house, and keep the pigs and poultry out, as the 
servants are gone away to dinner, and have left this in 
charge with us?” 

““Neddy gave his word to perform due watch and ward, 
but proved a faithless sentinel; for his fellow workmen 
found him, on their return, sitting on the green before the 
é house, absorbed in his books and unmindful of all other 
things. Pigs, geese, ducks, and fowls were disporting them- 
selves in all parts of the house; a calf had possession of the 
kitchen, and a donkey was taking his ease in the library! 
The unguarded parsonage was converted into a menagerie 
of unclean birds and beasts, whilst the studious young 
mason sat, locked up inthe inner chamber of his own 
thoughts, communing with some bard or sage of old, or, 
peradventure composing verses of his own.” 

It was the rebuke administered to him by his father that 
caused him to quit his native country and seek for work in 
the famed metropolis. It was in 1770 that he went to 
London, and in the first letter sent home from there he 
acquainted his father that he was engaged as a mason in 
building Blackfriars Bridge. His spare time was given 
entirely to study and the muse, and he soon published 
one of his first poetical effusions, “The Learned Ignorants.” 
His literary powers and abilities secured for him the 
acquaintance and friendship of the most celebrated savants 
of that day, and, among others, Prince Talleyrand, Southey, 
Lord Stanhope, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Aikin, Bishop 
Percy, Francis Douce, Horne Tooke, and Tom Paine, not 
a bad company for a poor mason, it must be admitted, but 
literature knows no difference in rank and social status, it 
unites in a common bond of unswerving devotion, men 
and women of all ranks, creeds and classes. There was a 
well-known bookseller and publisher, a namesake of the 
bard, in the Strand, whose store was frequented by the 
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celebrities of London, and it was here that Iolo one day 
came across the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. Iolo was in 
search of a grammar, and on being told that the portly 
person on the other side of the shop was the great Johnson, 
he at once picked up three grammars, and with all humility 
ventured to ask the Doctor which of the three was the 
best for a young Welshman, anxious to learn English, to 
buy. Johnson took them up and looked at the title-page, 
and in a very sharp and surly manner, answered, “ Either 
of them is good enough for you, young man,” to which 
Iolo angrily retorted that to make sure he would buy the 
three ! 

One evening, at the house of a friend, Samuel Rose, Esq., 
of Chancery Lane, he met William Cowper. Iolo rarely 
excelled the wonderful conversational powers which he 
exhibited on this occasion, but his eloquence was more 
than once checked by looking at one of the guests who sat, 
morose, melancholy, and silent by the chimney corner, yet 
still so intently listening that Iolo feared he might be a 
government spy on the watch for an unguarded statement 
from his democratic lips. Great was the bard’s surprise 
when introduced at the close of the evening to the inno- 
cent and genial Cowper. 

During his stay in London he had two interviews at least 
with Pitt. The fact was communicated by a friend to 
lolo that Pitt had expressed a desire to see him. Iolo at 
once proceeded the same evening to gratify that desire, 
and he rung the bell at Pitt’s door. The servant announced 
to Pitt, that a man poorly clad, with a white wallet across 
his shoulder, desired to see him, to which Pitt replied that 
as he was engaged he could not see the stranger. The 
stranger, however, was so persistent that he refused to go 
away, and said he must see Pitt, at which Pitt, irritated, 


seized a whip and went to the door, When Iolo noticed 
him, he said— 
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Strike a Welshman if you dare, 

Ancient Britons as we are ; 

We were men of great renown, 

Ere a Saxon wore a crown ! 
Pitt said, “ Are you the Welsh Bard? Come in; come in 
at ouce,” and he joined the party at dinner, and surprised 
them with his conversational abilities and wide range of 
knowledge. 

Iolo sympathised with much that was good in the 
demands of the leaders of the French revolution, and he 
expressed himself freely on these topics. On one occasion 
his manuscripts were seized on account of a supposition 
that they contained some treasonable statements. He 
was again summoned before Pitt, and was told that after 
close examination they could find nothing wrong, and 
that he might take back the papers. “Oh,” said Iolo, 
“you brought them here against my wish and much to 
my inconvenience, the least you can do is to restore them 
where you found them,” and his demand was considered 
quite reasonable. 

At this period a Mr. Winterbottom, a Baptist minister, 
was imprisoned for certain harmless political allusions he 
made in a sermon delivered to his congregation. Iolo. 
heard of this, and being a ready sympathiser, at once 
determined to visit him in Newgate prison. Conforming to 
the prison rules, he wrote his name in the visitors’ book :— 
Edward Williams, “‘The Bard of Liberty.” The gaoler, on 
his next visit, recognised him, and, according to official 
request, told him he could not be admitted—he must clear 
out at once—at which Iolo replied, “So be it, Mr. Gaoler, 
I am quite willing; may no ‘bard of liberty’ meet with a 
worse fate than to be ordered out of prison.” 

After going home he composed The Newgate Stanzas to 
Kirby the gaoler. 


s 
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Dear Liberty! Thy sacred name, 
O let me to the world proclaim, 
Thy dauntless ardour sing ; 
Known as thy son, nor knaves of State, > 
Nor spies I fear, nor placemen’s hate, 
Nor mobs of Church and King. 


No jails I dread, no venal Court, 

And where belorded fools resort, ' 
I scare them with a frown ; 

John Reeves and all his gang defeat, 

And if a tyrant King I meet, 
Clench fist and knock him down. 





Of late as at the close of day, 

To Newgate cells I bent my way, 
Where truth is held in thrall ; 

It was to scorn a tyrant’s claim, 

Wrote “ Bard of Liberty’ my name, 
And terror seized them all. 


Poor Kirby trembled, struck with fear, 
A form uncouth like shaggy bear, 

On Russia’s frozen plain ; 
Nor would he for one moment’s space, 
The Bard of Liberty's bold race 

Within his walls detain. 


Of such queer phiz and idiot mien, 
No stupid ass was ever seen, 
Whilst oddly muttered he ; 
‘Dangers immense to Church and State, 
We dare not trust within the gate 
A Bard of Liberty.” 


Should I be doom’d o’er burning sands 

To traverse Africa’s desert strands, 
Where hungry tigers war ; 

Then, Liberty, shalt thou the muse 

Bless with thy soft refreshing dews, 
Thee that the world adore. 


Or am I to the pole exil’d, 

To gloom where nature never smil’d 
Since Earth or Heaven began ; 

Warm’'d by thy flame, bright Liberty, 

With fervent soul I'll sing to thee, 
And sing “The Rights of Man.” 
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He knew Southey rather intimately, and was evidently 
much appreciated by him, for in one letter Southey says: 
‘Bard Williams communicated to me some fine arcana of 
bardiec mythology quite new to me, and to the world, which 
you will find in Madoc,” and in “Madoc” he refers to 
Iolo thus:— 

*‘Tolo, old Iolo, he who knows 
The virtues of all herbs of mount or vale, 
Or greenwood shade, or quiet brooklet’s bed ; 
Whatever lore of science or of song 
Sages and bards of old have handed down.” 

In another letter Southey speaks of him as “a man 
whom I most highly esteemed both for his moral and intel- 
lectual worth. Mrs. Southey in a letter says: “ Bard 
Williams is in town, so I shail shake one honest man by 
the hand whom I did not expect to see.” Southey was 
interested in Wales and Welsh subjects for several reasons. 
He probably heard something of them from one of his early 
schoolmasters, a certain William Williams, described as a 
kindly, irascible, little, bewigged old Welshman. One of 
his acquaintances, and afterwards his best friend made at 
Westminster, C. W. W. Wynn, of Llangedwin, a great 
patron of Welsh literature, through his generosity enabled 

Southey to pursue literature as his profession. He also at 
one period was enthusiastically contemplating a life-long 
residence at Maes Gwyn, in the Vale of Neath. 

In 1773 Iolo left London for Dartford, in Kent, to follow 
his occupation, and here amidst beautiful rural scenery his 
poetical faculties were once more re-awakened, and he 
composed many sonnets which afterwards appeared in his 
volume of English poems. During this period he was a 
frequent contributor to the Town and Country Magazine, 
to the Monthly Magazine, The Gentleman's Magazine, 
and others, and the money received from these contri- 
butions was always expended in the extension of his library. 
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In 1777 he returned to London, but only tarried there a 
short time and returned home, when he sang— 


No more of London’s hateful noise, 
Ye madden’d crowds, adieu ; 
Detesting arts, ungenial joys, 

I dwell no more with you. 
Hail, dear Glamorgan, let me greet 
Once more the favour’d plain ; 

I fly with gladden’d soul to meet 
My native cot again. 


The next four years he followed his occupation, devoted 
his spare time to study, and remained a bachelor. Several 
poems written at this time prove, at any rate, his thorough 
acquaintance with, and his love of farming, e.g. :— 





SSS 


I live on my farm in a beautiful vale, 

Ye lovers of nature attend to my tale ; 

No pride or ambition find room in my breast, 
These venomous foes of contentment and rest ; 
From sound healthy sleep, I rise up every morn, 
To toil in my field, with my cattle and corn ; 
And prefer, whilst of rural enjoyments I sing, 
The life of a farmer to that of a king. 


And again :— 


Pleas’d with my little flock of sheep, 
That on my native downs I keep ; 
Mine are the joys of peace and health, 
And sure I want no greater wealth ; 
No vain desires my soul infest, 
Nor dwells ambition in my breast, 
Heaven, all such follies to prevent, 
Train’d all my thoughts to soft content. 
Again :— 
In wealthful autumn’s evening fair, 
When all the corn is gathered in, 
I to the rustic rout repair, 
And help to swell the cheerful din ; 
We that in rural toils have joined, 
Now at the farmer’s board regale, 
The feast enjoy with gleeful mind, 
And push about the nut brown ale. 
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In 1781 he was married, and as the issue of that mar- 
riage he had five children, one son, Taliesin, proving a 
worthy son of a worthy sire. 

Bad health and bad trade told upon his slender frame, 
but in spite of all he worked incessantly, and with the view 
of enabling him to study more, he opened a shop—a kind 
of country village store of all sorts and conditions of 
things, but he refused to sell any but East India sugar, 
because, as he said, it was the only sugar uncontaminated 
with human blood (i.e. produced by slavery). He had 
three brothers in affluence in Jamaica, and they proffered 
old Iolo monetary help, but he would have none of it, 
because the wealth was acquired in a country where slaves 
were employed, and when his brothers died, he could not 
be persuaded to utilise the money left, although he was in 
very straitened circumstances. He visited Bristol about 
this period, and on entering the town he heard that the 
merry peal of bells were ringing to commemorate the 
defeat of Wilberforce’s Anti-Slavery Bill, and he was so 
disgusted that he walked home all the way from Bristol to 
Flemingstone, a distance of ninety-four miles. 

One amusing incident of his shop-keeping days may be 
cited. Iolo was looked upon as a revolutionary character, 
because he was acquainted with Tom Paine, whose books 
were considered seditious, and their sale forbidden. The 
‘Rights of Man” being one of these forbidden books, Iolo 
put a card in his window—“‘The Rights of Man’ sold 
here”! One day two local magnates, “the defenders of 
law and order,” came to buy copies, but on looking over 
their purchases they found they had been provided with 
a Bible apiece, at which they began to scold poor old Iolo 
who replied “The Bible was the best exponent of the 
Rights of Man, and he was proud to be the humble means 
of providing them with such a valuable guide!” 
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He was always a friend to the oppressed, and when he 
heard that a dissenting minister, the Rev. T. Evans, of 
Brechfa, had been put into the pillory and imprisoned for 
some sentiments considered seditious, he left everything, 
visited him in prison, and sympathised with him. 

He had met Joseph Priestley, and was an ardent 
admirer of that philosopher. He heard with painful 
interest of the destruction of Priestley’s house, goods 
and chapel by the infuriated “Church and King” mob 
in 1791, and when Priestley left for America, in 1794, 
among the few that went to bid him good bye and God 
speed was our liberty-loving Welsh bard. 

His friend, the Rev. Walter Davies, M.A., Vicar of 
Llanrhaiadr, better known in Welsh literary circles as 
Gwallter Mechain, was entrusted by the Government to 
inquire into the state of agriculture in South Wales, and 
Iolo was engaged in the inquiry to such an extent that in 
the report issued in two vols. octavo Mr. Davies publicly 
acknowledges his great indebtedness to Iolo, and always 
writes in the plural We. He showed in this work an 
excellent knowledge of topical geography and geology, 
and the maps accompanying the volumes are by him. He 
also prepared a Mineral and Geological Map of Glamorgan- 
shire. 

A striking story of Iolo’s great humanity is related as 
having occurred during the agricultural inquiry. He had 
settled for the night in a remote Cardiganshire inn, on 
account of the fearful stormy night, and the impossibility 
of reaching a friend’s house. A pedlar shortly came in, 
worn out with fatigue and exposure, and humbly asked for 
a night’s lodging, although he could only offer payment 
from his wares, as he was devoid of money. The innkeeper 
flatly refused, and was proceeding to turn him out when 
Iolo, hot with sacred wrath, accused the innkeeper of being 
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a most hard-hearted wretch and villain, and parted with the 
scanty contents of his purse to the pedlar to pay for his 
night’s lodging. Tired and penniless himself, he walked 
through the fearful storm miles and miles to a friend’s house, 
and when he reached it he was so fatigued and cold that he 
was laid up for weeks with inflammation of the lungs. To 
the end of his days, however, this act of self-sacrifice was 
a source of real pleasure to him. 

The next event in his life was to him peculiarly satisfac- 
tory and congenial. His friend, Dr. William Owen Pughe, 
the Welsh lexicographer and antiquarian, in 1799 secured 
Iolo’s services in searching all through Wales for MSS., 
with a view of collecting them for publication, which 
was afterwards done in a volume entitled “ Myvyrian 
Archaiology.” Many interesting details of these itineraries 
are given; how the natives thought this weird, strange- 
looking man an evil spirit, as he spent hours meditating 
upon and copying old inscriptions on tombstones in some 
remote and lonely parish churchyard. At other times he 
diligently searched the parish registers, or asked permis- 
sion of patrons of Welsh literature to copy MSS. in their 
possession. 

This book, the “ Myvyrian Archaiology,” is simply indis- 
pensable to every student of Welsh literature, as in it are 
preserved specimens of the ancient poetry of the Britons, 
from the earliest times to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. It contains, also, specimens of prose, 
through the same periods, relating to the origin of the 
race; “various parts of learning and science; amongst 
other matters, maxims of social economy and morality ; a 
splendid collection of proverbs; institutes of grammar and 
poetry.” 

The excellent “Short Review on the Present State of 
Welsh Manuscripts,” at the commencement, is entirely 
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from the pen of Iolo, and it is the best proof of how 
enthusiastic and devoted he was to the subject, and what 
a deep grasp he pessessed of the great importance of 
rescuing these MSS. and rendering them available for 
students of the Cymric branch of the Celtic languages. 

In this review he says, “About the time when Wales 
was incorporated with England, government seems to have 
entertained an idea that it was not safe or politic to suffer 
the Welsh language to live; the use of it was discouraged, 
and all that could be done decently, and with saving 
appearances, was attempted, to suppress and annihilate 
it.” Further on he says, ‘That it has been once in com- 
templation to banish the Welsh language out of Wales, 
admits of no positive proofs; but such as are strongly 
presumptive, forcibly obtrude themselves upon us; other- 
wise how is it that our literature has never experienced 
that degree of patronage and encouragement that would 
have enabled some individuals to usher it into the world ? 

The printing of our ancient manuscripts has long 
been anxiously, but despairingly looked for, and many 
persons of learning and every other necessary qualification 
have at various times appeared in Wales. Attempts were 
made by them to bring those manuscripts out of their long 
and deep seclusions, but without any success. How far 
the absurd politics that would (had it been known how) 
have laid violent hands on the Welsh language, had suc- 
ceeded in engaging the first and leading families of the 
Principality, to act on such an idea, admits of no proof now, 
beyond that of a strong presumption ; as, if a few exceptions 
existed, which we will not deny, they were not numerous 
or powerful enough to give energy and effect to such an 
undertaking.” 

All that has been done hitherto has been done by loyal 
and enthusiastic Welshmen, actuated simply by the amor 
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patrie. Most valuable MSS. still exist in the Wynnstay 
and other libraries in Wales, in the Bodleian Library, and 
in the Record Office in London. My friend, Gwenogvryn 
Evans, out of sheer love for the work, has, in conjunction 
with Professor Rhys, undertaken to bring out a series of 
Welsh texts, two of which—‘ The Red Book of Hergest,” 
and “The Black Book of Carmarthen,” the oldest Welsh 
MSS. extant—have already appeared. The University of 
Oxford, for the first time in its history, conferred the 
honorary degree of M.A. on Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans as an 
acknowledgment of his great services to Celtic literature. 
How deeply Mr. Evans feels the neglect of these MSS. may 
be inferred from the well-deserved rebuke he administers 
in the preface to the “Black Book of Carmarthen.” He 
writes, “ We have been supplied with careful calendars of 
the manuscripts of Scotland and England at the expense 
of the State; but those of the Principality have been neg- 
lected, notwithstanding the assurance that ‘poor little 
Wales’ enjoys ‘the same laws and privileges as England.’ 
Surely it is high time that the Government should appoint 
a Commissioner qualified by a knowledge of paleography 
and of the language of the manuscripts, to calendar them 
fully and thoroughly.” 

The justice of this demand will be readily acknowledged. 

The following quotations, from this review, will prove to 
you that Iolo’s literary aims and ideas were good and pure, 
if too patriotic. He writes: “ . . . a taste for books, 
in their own language, is now reviving, and gains con- 
siderably among the Welsh, than which nothing can 
more effectually secure their morals, and consequently 
their happiness, especially as there are not, and we hope 
never will be, in our language, any such immoral and other- 
wise pernicious publications, as in most other countries are 
the bane of morality and social happiness. From this 
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circumstance we claim some honour due, and justly so, to 
our humbler classes, in whose hands, and at whose mercy, 
our literature has for ages been; and yet, never consider- 
ably abused or perverted from its proper ends of genuinely 
civilising our successive generations. It is hoped that the 
publication of our ancient literary remains will in some 
degree re-animate the genius of our country, enrich and 
purify the language of our writers, afford them models of 
writing in verse, and even in some instances in prose, that 
are natural and truly beautiful.” 

The Atheneum, reviewing the “Myvyrian Archaiology,” 
truly said: “ It was a work that might have been done by 
a king, an institution, or a society of the noble and learned; 
but it was accomplished, and scrupulously accomplished, 
by a poor Welsh peasant.” 

There is no doubt that Iolo’s co-editors, Dr. W. Owen 
Pughe, the lexicographer, and Owen Jones (Myvyr) must 
be credited with their share, especially the latter, who, 
unassisted by patronage, devoted his life to the literature 
of his country. 

The first edition, published in three volumes, still fetches 
from £7 to £8 10s., and used to sell for £12 12s. until the 
second edition was published 1861-70 by Mr. Gee, of Den- 
bigh. In this edition there are additional notes on the 
Gododin, an English translation of the laws of Howel the 
Good, and a Chapter on Ancient British Music, by John 
Thomas, the world-renowned harpist. 

About the year 1790, Iolo’s “Lyric Poems,” in two 
volumes, were published and dedicated by permission to 
the then Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., and 
among a list of very eminent subscribers he prints in 
capital letters Humanity Wilberforce and General 
Washington. 

He was greatly annoyed at the assertion, in a Bath news- 
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paper, that his poems were not in print, and that he had 
taken the subscribers’ money under false pretences, and in 
explaining this delay he refers to an incident which beauti- 
fully shows his tender-heartedness: “ Everything would 
have been well by now and my poems would have ap- 
peared, had I not heard of the death of one of my dear 
children, a sweet young girl, with whom more of my life’s 
joy has departed than I shall be able to recoup in this 
world. I went home and there tarried for eight or nine 
months. I will forgive my enemies everything but that 
they kept me from home when my charming and beautiful 
daughter craved for me in the hour of death.” In addition to 
the MSS. in the “ Myvyrian Archaiology,” hecollected about 
a hundred more volumes of valuable Welsh MSS., many of 
which were reprinted in a handsome volume, called “Iolo 
MSS..” by the Welsh MSS. Society, a new edition of which 
is about to be issued by a Liverpool Welsh publisher, Mr. 
Isuac Ffoulkes. It was designed to be a continuation of 
the “ Myvyrian Archaiology,” and was afterwards proposed 
to be used as material for a New History of Wales. It 
was edited originally by his son Taliesin ap Iolo, and has 
now become very rare and expensive. 

He was on intimate terms with Bishop Burgess (Bishop 
of St. David's), to whom he once lent, entirely against his 
usual wont, some valuable MSS. The bishop lent these to 
another friend, who died, and whose books, &c., the MSS, 
included, were sold. Poor Iolo heard of this, and in his 
73rd year set out on foot, determined to reclaim the 
missing treasures. He secured the catalogue, guessed 
who might be interested enough to buy these MSS., and 
tramped through three counties—Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, and Pembroke, securing all the MSS. but one. On 
this occasion his son provided him with a horse, which, 
however, our eccentric bard would not ride; he walked 
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side by side with the horse as far as Carmarthen, a 
distance of fifty miles, and then sent the horse to grass 
until his return. This little incident alone is sufficient to 
convince us of Iolo’s great earnestness and enthusiastic 
devotion to the literary treasures of his country. He had 
also written a great part of his autobiography, principally 
relating to ancient and modern Welsh literature and 
Welsh dialects. 

He collected materials for a History of Dunraven Castle, 
a History of Glamorganshire, and translated many old 
MSS. which have never been published. He had a faculty, 
like many others, of forming too many plans and schemes 
to be accomplished during a short life-time, but I think 
I have given a sufficient list to justify his claim to be 
considered a great literary benefactor. 

And it must not be forgotten, that all his work was 
accomplished in spite of great poverty; during the latter 
years of his life a few friends sent him a small annual 
allowance, which, with his frugal habits, was just sufficient 
for him, and in addition to poverty, he was a confirmed 
invalid. For twenty-six years before his death, his asthma- 
tic condition prevented him from ever going to bed, and he 
always slept in a chair, with his back in nearly a vertical 
position. 

One of his last literary efforts was to bring out a second 
volume of ‘‘ Hymns for the Church in the Wilderness,” in 
Welsh, and it may be added that as a Hymnologist he 
ranks very high; some of his hymns evincing deep philo- 
sophic insight, and a sublime spiritual strain. They are 
still used by the various religious denominations in Wales. 

On the 18th of December, 1826, in his 80th year, when all 
pain had left him, the transition from natural sleep to eternal 
rest took place without a groan or a stir while resting in 
his old familiar chair. He was buried inside the little 
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church of the remote hamlet of Flemingstone, near Cow- 
bridge in Glamorganshire, and for nearly thirty years there 
was no inscription to perpetuate his memory. At last, 
however, in 1855, a handsome monument was erected, with 
the following epitaph engraved on it :— 


In 
Memory 
of 
EDWARD WILLIAMS, 
(Iolo Morganwg), 
of this village, 


Stone Mason, Bard, and Antiquary, born at Penon, in the 
adjoining parish of Lancarvan, on the 10th day of March, 
A.D. 1746. Died on the 18th day of December, 1826. 


“His remains are deposited near this spot. His mind was 
stored with the histories and traditions of Wales. He 
studied Nature, too, in all her works. His.mortal part was 
weak, and rendered him little liable to ply trade, but God 
endowed him with mental faculties—patience of research 
and vigour of intellect—which were not clouded by his 
humble occupation. He was never at school, yet he 
became a large contributor of acknowledged authority to 
Bardic and Historic literature. His simple manners, 
cheerful habits, and varied knowledge made him a welcome 
visitor within the mansions of the rich as well as the 
cottages of the poor, and many there are who still have 
kindly recollections of him. By these and others who 
appreciate his genius this tablet was erected a.D. 1855. 
He feared God, and walked meekly and uprightly with his 
fellow-men.” 


My task is done—it has been a real pleasure to me 
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to study the old bard’s life; his diligence, his trans- 
parent sincerity, the purity of his life, his love of his 
country, and his zeal and devotion for its literature have 
all served to endear him to me, and at the same time serve 
as appeals to emulate him in the good work he has accom- 
plished, and to stimulate me not to rest satisfied until 
every fragment of the manuscripts of the past has 


been secured as the proud possession of all students of 
literature. 











. — 
oi atanite 
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THE publication of this edition of the “ Philobiblon”* 
will be greeted with pleasure by book-lovers. It is a 
dainty, scholarly, charming volume, in which justice has 
at length been rendered to the memory of a famous 
Englishman, a mighty book-hunter, and our earliest writer 
on the love of books. 

The book itself is ample excuse for a notice in the 
Manchester Quarterly, but there is additional reason 
in that the learned editor is a Manchester man, the son of 
of a respected citizen, and a student of the Manchester 
Grammar School. 

The editor’s introduction is divided into two parts— 
biographical and bibliographical. In the former he gives 
an admirable account of the author, who was the son of Sir 
Richard Aungervile, and was born near Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, in 1287, and became Chamberlain of Chester, 
Treasurer and Chancellor to King Edward III., and Bishop 
of the great diocese of Durham. He died in 1345. The 
story of his busy life, and of the various ways in which he 
exercised his passion for book collecting, are told again 





* “The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Treasurer and Chancellor 
of Edward III.” Edited and Translated by Ernest C. Thomas, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and Librarian of the Oxford Union. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 1888. 8vo. 
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with fresh details, gathered with diligence and learning, 
and used with skill and modesty ; and the question whether 
the “Philobiblon” was written by Bury hiinself or by Holkot, 
another notable ecclesiastic, is discussed dispassionately. 

The bibliographical portion of the introduction is of 
great value. Thirty-five manuscript copies of the work 
are known to be in existence and are here described, all 
of which have been examined, and many of them have 
been collated textually page by page for the purposes of 
this edition. The first printed edition was published at 
Cologne in 1473, and the first English translation, an im- 
perfect one, came out in 1832, but, as Mr. Thomas 
remarks :— 

“Although more than five centuries have passed away 
since Richard de Bury wrote the last words of the ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ in his manor at Auckland, on the 24th of January, 
1345, this is only the second occasion on which the origi- 
nal text of his little treatise has been printed in his native 
country. The editions printed abroad were based upon 
inferior manuscripts, and even the edition published by 
Thomas James, Bodley’s first librarian, left much to be 
done, with more pains and the aid of better manuscripts. 
The French editor Cocheris, in 1856, though he made use 
of three new manuscripts, printed an even less correct 
text than those of the earliest editions, yet, owing to the 
scarcity of the earlier copies, this edition is the only one 
that can be said to be generally accessible. The text now 
printed, after a careful examination of twenty-eight manu- 
scripts and of the various printed editions, may claim to 
give for the first time a representation of the ‘ Philobiblon’ 
as it left its writer’s hands.” 

The text in this volume is followed by a translation of 
terseness and vigour, from which a passage or two may be 
quoted. 
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In Chapter I., ‘‘ That the Treasure of Wisdom is chiefly 
contained in Books,” Bury says :— 

“In books I find the dead as if they were alive; in 
books I foresee things to come; in books warlike affairs 
are set forth; from books come forth the laws of peace. 
All things are corrupted and decay in time; Saturn ceases 
not to devour the children that he generates: all the glory 
of the world would be buried in oblivion unless God had 
provided mortals with the remedy of books. Alexander, 
the conqueror of the earth; Julius, the invader of Rome 
and of the world, who, the first in war and arts, assumed 
universal empire under his single rule ; faithful Fabricius 
and stern Cato would now have been unknown to fame if 
the aid of books had been wanting. Towers have been 
razed to the ground ; cities have been overthrown ; trium- 
phal arches have perished from decay; nor can either 
pope or king find any means of more easily conferring the 
privilege of perpetuity than by books. The book that he 
has made renders its author this service in return, that so 
long as the book survives its author remains immortal and 
cannot die, as Ptolemy declares in the Prologue to his 
‘Almagest’: ‘He is not dead,’ he says, ‘ who has given life 
to science. Who, therefore, will limit by anything of 
another kind the price of the infinite treasure of books, 
from which the scribe who is instructed bringeth forth 
things new and old? Truth—that triumphs over all 
things; which overcomes the King, wine, and women ; 
which it is reckoned holy to honour before friendship ; 
which is the way without turning and the life without 
end; which holy Boethius considers to be threefold in 
thought, speech, and writing—seems to remain more use- 
fully and to fructify to greater profit in books. For the 
meaning of the voice perishes with the sound ; truth latent 
in the mind is wisdom that is hid and treasure that is not 

7 
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seen; but truth which shines forth in books desires to 
manifest itself to every impressionable sense. It com- 
mends itself to the sight when it is read; to the hearing 
when it is heard ; and, moreover, in a manner to the touch, 
when it suffers itself to be transcribed, bound, corrected, 
and preserved. The undisclosed truth of the mind, 
although it is the possession of the noble soul, yet, because 
it lacks a companion, is not certainly known to be delight- 
ful, while neither sight nor hearing takes account of it. 
Further, the truth of the voice is patent only to the ear, 
and eludes the sight, which reveals to us more of the 
qualities of things, and, linked with the subtlest of motions, 
begins and perishes as it were ina breath. But the written 
truth of books, not transient but permanent, plainly offers 
itself to be observed, and, by means of the pervious sphe- 
rules of the eyes, passing through the vestibule of percep- 
tion and the courts of imagination, enters the chamber of 
intellect, taking its place in the couch of memory, where 
it engenders the eternal truth of the mind. 

“Finally, we must consider what pleasantness of teach- 
ing there is in books—how easy ; how secret! How safely 
we lay bare the poverty of human ignorance to books 
without feeling any shame! They are masters who in- 
struct us without rod or ferule, without angry words, with- 
out clothes or money. If you come to them they are not 
asleep ; if you ask and inquire of them, they do not with- 
draw themselves ; they do not chide if you make mistakes ; 
they do not laugh at you if you are ignorant. O, books— 
who alone are liberal and free ; who give to all who ask of 
you, and enfranchise all who serve you faithfully—by how 
many thousand types are ye commended to learned men 
in the Scriptures given us by inspiration of God ?” 

Chapter 17, “Of showing due propriety in the custody 
of Books,” has often been quoted, but will bear it once 
more :— 
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“‘ We are not only rendering service to God in preparing 
volumes of new books, but also exercising an office of sacred 
piety when we treat books carefully ; and, again, when we 
restore them to their proper places and commend them to 
inviolable custody ; that they may rejoice in purity while 
we have them in our hands, and rest securely when they 
are put back in their repositories. And surely, next to 
the vestments and vessels dedicated to the Lord’s body, 
holy books deserve to be rightly treated by the clergy, to 
which great injury is done so often as they are touched by 
unclean hands. Wherefore we deem it expedient to warn 
our students of various negligences, which might always be 
easily avoided, and do wonderful harm to books, 

“ And, in the first place, as to the opening and closing 
of books, let there be due moderation, that they be not 
unclasped in precipitate haste ; nor, when we have finished 
our inspection, be put away without being duly closed. 
For it behoves us to guard a book much more carefully 
than a boot. 

“But the race of scholars is commonly badly brought 
up, and, unless they are bridled in by the rules of their 
elders, they indulge in infinite puerilities. They behave 
with petulance, and are puffed up with presumption ; judg- 
ing of everything as if they were certain, though they are 
altogether inexperienced. 

“You may happen to see some headstrong youth lazily 
lounging over his studies, and when the winter's frost is 
sharp, his nose, running from the nipping cold, drips down, 
nor does he think of wiping it with his pocket-handker- 
chief until he has bedewed the book before him with the 
ugly moisture. Would that he had before him no book, 
but a cobbler’s apron! His nails are stuffed with fetid 
filth as black as jet, with which he marks any passage that 
pleases him. He distributes a multitude of straws, which 
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he inserts to stick out in different places, so that the halm 
may remind him of what his memory cannot retain. These 
straws, because the book has no stomach to digest them, 
and no one takes them out, first distend the book from 
its wonted closing, and, at length, being carelessly aban- 
doned to oblivion, go to decay. He does not fear to eat 
fruit or cheese over an open book, or carelessly to carry a 
cup to and from his mouth ; and, because he has no wallet 
at hand, he drops into books the fragments that are left. 
Continually chattering, he is never weary of disputing 
with his companions, and while he alleges a crowd of 
senseless arguments, he wets the book lying half open in 
his lap with sputtering showers. Aye, and then hastily 
folding his arms, he leans forward on the book, and, by a 
brief spell of study, invites a prolonged nap; and then, by 
way of mending the wrinkles, he folds back the margin of 
the leaves, to the no small injury of the book. Now, the 
rain is over and gone, and the flowers have appeared in 
our land. Then the scholar we are speaking of, a neglec- 
ter rather than an inspector of books, will stuff his volume 
with violets and primroses, with roses and quatrefoil. 
Then he will use his wet and perspiring hands to turn 
over the volumes; then he will thump the white vellum 
with gloves covered with all kinds of dust, and, with his 
finger clad in long-used leather, will hunt, line by line, 
through the page; then, at the sting of the biting flea, 
the sacred book is flung aside, and is hardly shut for 
another month, until it is so full of the dust that has found 
its way within, that it resists the effort to close it. 

“But the handling of books is specially to be forbidden 
to those shameless youths who, as soon as they have 
learned to form the shapes of letters, straightway, if they 
have the opportunity, become unhappy commentators, and 
wherever they find an extra margin about the text, furnish 
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it with monstrous alphabets, or, if any other frivolity 
strikes their fancy, at once their pen begins to write it. 
There the Latinist and sophister and every unlearned 
writer tries the fitness of his pen—a practice that we have 
frequently seen injuring the usefulness and value of the 
most beautiful books. 

“ Again, there is a class of thieves shamefully mutilating 
books, who cut away the margins from the sides to use as 
material for letters, leaving only the text, or employ the 
leaves from the ends, inserted for the protection of the 
book, for various uses and abuses—a kind of sacrilege 
which should be prohibited by the threat of anathema. 

“ Again, it is part of the decency of scholars that, when- 
ever they return from meals to their study, washing should 
invariably precede reading, and that no grease-stained 
finger should unfasten the clasps or turn the leaves of a 
book. Nor let a crying child admire the pictures in the 
capital letters, lest he soil the parchment with wet fingers— 
for a child instantly touches whatever he sees. Moreover, 
the laity, who look at a book turned upside down, just as 
if it were open in the right way, are utterly unworthy of 
any communion with books. Let the clerk take care also 
that the smutty scullion, reeking from his stewpots, does 
not touch the lily leaves of books, all unwashed ; but he 
who walketh without blemish shall minister to the precious 
volumes. And, again, the cleanliness of decent hands 
would be of great benefit to books as well as scholars, if it 
were not that the itch and pimples are characteristic of 
the clergy.” 

Although we cannot claim for this little book that it 
belongs to the first rank in literature, it is a treatise which 
we may be permitted to regard with affection, and to be 
glad that it has been so well edited, and that the editor is 
a townsman of our own. 











A NOTE OF PESSIMISM IN POETRY. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


N the February number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. 
i Frederick Harrison has drawn attention to a dainty 
little volume of “Lyrics,” written by Mrs. Margaret L. 
Woods, the wife of the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. The book has been printed for private circulation, 
and as through the kindness of a friend I have been 
favoured with the loan of a copy, I have thought it might 
not be uninteresting to bring it briefly under notice. 

The poems are the expression of a delicate, graceful, 
and highly cultivated mind, and as such have a special 
attraction; but the most interesting feature of them is a 
certain note of pessimism pervading them, to which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has drawn attention, and which, it seems 
to me, is worth consideration. The authoress of the 
“Lyrics” has evidently dwelt much upon the problem of 
existence, and has embodied in her verses that sense of 
warring against fate, the end of which is to take one’s 
place, it may be, among the forgotten dead. These 
forgotten ones, as from a goblet of life, she pledges 
thus— 
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To the forgotten dead ! 

Come letjus drink in silence ere we part, 
To every fervent yet resolvéd heart 
That brought its tameless passion and its tears, 
Renunciation and laborious years, 
To lay the deep foundations of our race ; 
To rear its stately fabric overhead, 
And light its pinnacles with golden grace, 

To the unhonoured dead. 


To the forgotten dead, 
Whose dauntless hands were stretched to grasp the rein 
Of Fate, and hurl into the void again, 
Her thunder-hooféd horses, rushing blind 
Earthward along the courses of the wind, 
Among the stars, along the wind in vain 
Their souls were scattered and their blood was shed, 
And nothing, nothing of them doth remain. 
To the thrice perished dead. 


The poems display a deep love of Nature, expressed in 
one instance thus— 


Sweetest earth, I love and love thee, 
Seas above thee, skies above thee, 
Sun and storms, 

Hues and forms 
Of the clouds with fleeting shadows, 
On thy mountains and thy meadows. 


Earth, there’s none that can enslave thee, 
Not thy lords it is that have thee ; 
Not for gold 
Art thou sold, 
But thy lovers at their pleasure 
Take thy beauty and thy treasure, 


The singer is one of these lovers who will leave her love 
with regret that she has wasted her opportunities. 


When at length the grasses cover 
Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 
If regret 

Haunt me yet, 
lt shall be for joys untasted, 
Nature lent and folly wasted 
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The most restful thing in the world is— 
To spend the long warm day, 
Silent beside the silent-stealing streams, 
To see and gaze, 
To hear, not listen, thoughts exchanged for dreams. 


To hear the breezes sigh, 
Cool in the silver leaves like falling rain, 
Pause and go by, 
Tired wanderers o’er the solitary plain. 


Thus lost to human things, 
To blend at last with Nature, and to hear 
What songs she sings 
Low to herself when there is no one near. 

But there is, even in this restfulness, the sense of all the 
pain and anguish that has gone before in the earth’s history, 
so that when she apostrophises the beloved Earth Angel, 
she says— 

"Twas out of time thou camest to be ours, 

And dead men made thee in the darkling years, 
Thy tenderness they bought for thee with tears, 
Pity with pain that nothing could requite, 


And all thy sweetness springs like later flowers, 
Thick on the field of some forgotten fight. 


Yet these dead, honoured or unhonoured, are beyond 
reach or recall. The singer says— 


I dreamed a dream within a dream, 

An angel cinctured with the gleam 

Of topaz and of chrysoprase, 

And circled with the lambent rays 

That lightened from his sheathless sword, 
Leapt into heaven’s deserted ways, 

And cried “ The message of the Lord.” 


At the cry men look with anxious faces for the result, 
but though the earth trembles at the visitation, and there 
is @ quiver as of the stirring dead, we are told that though 


The great Angel girt with flame 
Cried till the heavens were rent around— 
“Come forth, ye dead !” Yet no man came. 


It is but a mockery, this cry for a resurrection, and there 
is left but this reflection— 
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O seed of blood! O seed of tears, 

Thick sown through all our human years ! 
What harvest do the days return ? 

New thorns to break, new tares to burn, 
New angels sent on earth to reap. 

This is the recompense we earn— 

Lie still, ye dead, lie stilljand sleep. 


Then, again reverting to that love of the earth so 
strongly expressed, we find the singer in a later strain 
mourning the difference between this brief human life 
and that enduring one of the great mother, despairing 
also of gaining any adequate knowledge of her secrets, 


or any reciprocation of love. She says— 
Once like a lover I heard, 
Once like a lover I pressed 
Kiss after kiss on thy breast ; 
Once all the rapture that stirred 
Streamed from the south and the west, 
Flamed from the field and the sky, 
Seemed for my heart to exult, seemed to my soul to reply. 


But to no life is given the power to penetrate one of 
earth’s mysteries, or more than taste the ecstacy that flows 
from her life. Before that unattainable mystery and 
beauty the tired seeker falls, as of old the worn-out 
messengers fell at the Delphian’s gate. There is none to 
interpret, none to comfort. The mother earth rejoices in 
a life of her own, but her offspring are sad in the sense of 
the insufficiency of theirs— 

Well mayst thou, mother, be glad, 
Great in a quenchless belief ; 

Well may we grow in our brief 
Journey indifferent, or sad. 
Witnessing often the leaf 


Broaden and wither, we see 
Never the full up-shoot and branching growth of the tree. 


Thou hearest the giant heart 
Of a forest beating low 
In the seeds that faint winds sow 
On an island far apart ; 
And thou canst measure the slow 
Lapse of the glittering sea, 
When it falls and clings round the land like a robe at a bather’s knee. 
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From the singer there comes an ever recurring sigh, 
expressive of that undertone of sadness, a sigh over the 
ineffectual sowing of seed. This sense of sowing where 
we may not reap finds frequent expression, as in “A 
Ballad of the Night,” which ends thus— 


Sigh, watcher for a dawn remote and gray, 

Mourn, journeyer to an undesired deep, 

Eternal sower, thou that shalt not reap, 

Immortal, whom the plagues of God devour, 
Mourn—’'tis the hour when thou wast wont to pray ; 
Sigh in the silence of the midnight hour. 


Or again— 
Woe to the seed 
The winds carry 


O’er fallow and mead ! 
They do not tarry. 


They seek the sea, 
The barren strand, 
Where foam-fiakes flee, 
O’er the salt land. 


Where the sharp spray 
And sand are blown, 
In the wind’s play 
The seed is sown. 


There is a sigh, too, for the ineffectual power of love to 
reach the loved one— 


With thoughts too lovely to be true, 

With thousand, thousand, dreams I strew 

The path that you must come ; and you 
Will find but dew. 


I set an image in the grass, 

A shape to smile on you; alas! 

It is a shadow in a glass— 
And so will pass, 


I break my heart here, love, to dower, 

With all its inmost sweet your bower ; 

What scent will greet you in an hour ? 
The gorse in flower. 
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These lines remind one, in a certain echoing way, that 
the singer of these lyrics has taken a note from Mrs. 
Browning’s “Vision of Poets” as the key to her music, 
and says— 


If what is true is sweet 
In something I may compass it. 


I have said that the pessimism running through many 
of these lyrics is the most interesting feature of them. 
There is, however, very much of sweetness and grace of 
thought and expression, which gives to them a charm 
independent of this psychological consideration. Pessimism 
is not a new note in poetry. Every one who reads these 
lyrics will, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has, be reminded of 
Omar Khayyam and the spirit of his Rubdiyat. Writers, 
somewhat pessimistic themselves, like Ruskin, have drawn 
attention to a certain lack of faith among the poets and 
thinkers of this later time. It is a spirit, he says, which 
leads us to “seek for wild and lonely places because we 
have no heart for the garden.” In these lyrics will be 
found a “ Nocturne,” in which the singer says— 

The desolate heath 
Over the sea 

Is the place for me, 
When a wind upleaps 
Seaward and sweeps 
The horizon clear, 


Widening beneath 
Darkens the heath. 


O but for me, 

Purple of pine 

In a sandy clime, 

Where the night-wind’s breath 
Will bare us soon 

The wan young moon. 

A desolate heath 

Over the sea, 

Is the place for me 
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In estimating the place of this pessimism in art, it 
should be remembered that poetry is as multitudinous and 
varied in its forms of expression as Nature. Its province 
is wide and illimitable, and, like other forms of art, there 
is in it no finality. As one principal end of it is to produce 
a mood of mind, room is found within it for the reflection 
of every possible mood. The productive mood and that 
induced by it may be but transitory things, like the 
changing light on a landscape, or their sources and effects 
may be of a more serious and permanent kind. The 
poetical expression may represent either a passing emotion 
or a settled conviction. It is, therefore, desirable that we 
should be careful to discriminate between these possi- 
bilities. Injustice is sometimes done to a poet by 
attributing to him as an abiding conviction what was only 
the artistic reflection of a passing mood. We should 
remember, too, that an artist may be distinct from the 
expression of his art, may, in fact, like Lucretius, be 
“nobler than his mood.” Whether this pessimism, with 
its despairing note, so beautifully and gracefully expressed, 
or the optimism which holds that— 


Good shall fall 
At last, far off at last to all, 


is the correct view of life it is not for the literary critic to 
decide; but though it may have no value in philosophy, 
the poetical expression of a pessimistic mood is a psycho- 
logical manifestation that may well occupy our attention. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LITTLE FAWN. 


BY WILLIAM E, A. AXON. 


{Tue following is a modern reading of the traditional account of the foundation 
by St. Patrick of the Cathedral of Armagh, as given in the life of the Saint in 
the “ Book of Armagh.”’] 


LAD was the heart of Patrick on that day 
When Dairé came in brotherhood to him. 

Thus said the chieftain to that holy man: 
“ When first thou cam’st, I churlishly refus’d 
To give the Hill of Willows for thy church ; 
And when I gave a lowly plot of ground 
(So taking back part of my gift to God), 
Turned into it my noble steed to graze. 
My heart was filled with murder when it died, 
And I sent forth to slay thee where thou stood. 
But scarcely had the vengeful vassal left, 
When I fell down as one that is stone dead. 
But my true wife, who knew the punishment 
Came from my sin against the Christian folk, 
Straight sent to stop thy slaying, and to beg 
Thy holy blessing for a sinful man. 
Thy prayers restored to life my steed and me, 
And I was grateful, but my wayward heart 
Betrays me into many sudden sins, 
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In gratitude unfeigned I sent to thee 

The wondrous cauldron sent me from afar, 

The work of some great artist’s mighty hand; 
But yet my foolish heart was vexed to hear 

‘I thank you’ from thy lips, and nothing more ; 
No words of praising for that goodly gift. 

And then I took it from thee, and again 

‘I thank you’ were the only words provoked. 
Since loss and gain are both alike to thee, 

God must be with thee, and thou art His man. 
Thy soul is steadfast as thy Maker's laws. 

Lo, now my vassals bring again to thee 

The brazen vessel from beyond the main. 

Keep it in Dairé’s name, and for his sake 
Whose soul thou hast subdued to better things.” 
“T thank you” came from Patrick’s lips again, 
And sweetly fell the words on Dairé’s ear. 

“ But not alone the cauldron shalt thou have, 
But the high Hill of Willows for thy church. 

No longer in the vale, but on the heights, 

As is befitting for the Church of God. 

And, as there is a force within my soul 

That sometimes plucks me from the good I'd do, 
Let us go forth and settle where to place 

The church where thou and thine in prayer and praise 
Shall worship God, who works His will with all.” 
“T thank you,” Patrick said, “ and I thank God 
That in your heart hath put this pious thought.” 
Then they went forth, the chieftain and the saint, 
And with them white robed singers, fighting men, 
And Dairé’s vassals, rough and rude of speech. 
On the hillside, and to the upland plain 

The glad procession moved, and Patrick’s face 
Shone with prophetic peace and gentleness ; 
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Then came they to a field wherein there lay 

A milk-white fawn beside its milk-white dam. 
The startled doe fled swift away; the fawn, 
With piteous bleat, was caught by Dairé’s men. 
“Let it be slain,” they said, “and let its blood 
Mark the high altar of thy holy church.” 

“‘ Not so,” said Patrick, “give the fawn to me.” 
And whilst they wondered, raised it in his arms 
As tenderly as mother holds her babe: 

“ Here shall the altar be, but not with blood, 
And not with slaughter shall its stones be marked. 
God loveth all His creatures, man and beast.” 
Then came the doe back to St. Patrick’s side, 
And rubbed against his robes as though she knew 
Her fawn was safe within those pitying arms. 
The chieftain marvelled much to see this sight, 
For life was little sacred in his eyes, 

Either of man, or of God’s poorer sort. 

St. Patrick gently placed the little fawn 

Upon the tender grass beside the doe, 

And watched them gambol in secure delight. 

“ Here will we build an altar to our God 

Who loveth all His creatures, man and beast ; 

In Paradise He placed them girt with love, 

No bloodshed marked its stainless flowers and fruits, 
And all were happy in the Father’s love. 

Here will we preach glad tidings of great joy 

To bring again the Paradise of old; 

When love shall rule, and bloodshed pass away. 
In all the holy mountain of the Lord 

They shall not kill nor slay, but perfect peace 
Shall reign among all creatures God hath made.” 
Heard with awe red Dairé and his train 

These saintly words, but they were men of blood, 
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Whose kindly hearts were choked by evil use; 
A world of peace was far beyond their dream. 
To them, mankind was not one brotherhood, 
But angry tribes, the rightful spoil of war. 

Yet in their midst the Armagh Church was built— 
Church of the Little Fawn St. Patrick spared— 
Symbol that all of living kind are kin; 
Bidding the good in every age to seek 

The binding of the earth in links of love— 

Not humankind alone—but bird and beast, 
That all may live their life and have God’s joy 
Till all creation rest in perfect peace. 
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